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LITTLE watchful- 
ness over ourselves 
will save us a great 
deal of watchfulness 
over others, and will 
permit the kindliest 


of religions to drop her inconvenient ‘i 
and unseemly talk of enmity and > 
strife, cuirasses and breastplates, bat- iV, 
WA 


* 


FAMILY 


tles and exterminations. To produce 

ys as much happiness as we can, and to 

P prevent as much misery, is the proper 
DAP F K A aim and end of true morality and true vy 
religion. Only give things their Ve 
a 5 right direction; there is room, do but N 


CLINTON HALL:ASTOR PLACE 
NEW YORK 
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R.H.MACY CO. 


6th Ave., 13th to 14th St. 


Since moving into new building, we have greatly enlarged all our 
We direct special attention to our sale of 


departments. 


Black Silks, 
Colored Silks, 
Dress Goods, 


Linens, 
Upholstery, 
China, 


Shoes, Glassware, 
Laces, Silverware, 
Furs, Clocks, 


Cloaks, 
Shirts, 


Bronzes, and 
House Furnishing. 


1,000 yards of elegant Black Silk at less than cost of production : 
Special Lot No. 1, 99c., worth $1.50 


Special Lot No. 2, $1.49, worth $2.00 
Special Lot No. 3, $1.98, worth $3.00 


The above are all Pure Silk, and highly recommended for durability 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 
THOMPSON 


E. O. 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
NEW YORE 


ATERIAL for Cro- 
. chet Scarf like this illus- 
tration: 3 spools Brainer 
Armstrong’s Crochet Silk and 
a No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two 
by making it a trifle narrower 
than the directions call for. 
Other articles tor which this 
silk is specially adapted are: 


Tidies, 
Umbrella Cases, 
preg Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
60 Lamp Shades, 
Handkerchief Cases, 
Etc. 


_ Fuli directions for crochet- 
ing any or ali of e mailed 
to any address on receipt of 
one-cent stamp. 

Ladies, ask your storekeeper 
for Brainerd & Armstrong’s 
Crochet Silk. All colors war- 
ranted fast. The _ reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, large 
assortment of shades, together 
with the extensive variety of 
threads they produce, have 
placed this company far in ad- 
vance of all other manufac- 
turers of silk thread for high- 

needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRESS GOODS 


FEBRUARY OPENING 


In order to generally introduce the many 
peculiar and intricate weaves of our new 
importations of Dress Goods, we have ar- 
ranged for a special exhibit this week. 

The largest and most varied stock of 
High Class Woolens we have ever shown. 

Roubaix Serges, Goffered Crepes, 
Fluted Crepons, Tréensparent effects in 
the new cords, are among the novelties. 

The new shades show a marked differ- 
ence from those of last season. This 
change will be observed both in the 
plain and the fancy fabrics. 

We desire every one to see these novel 
and beautiful goods. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
NEW YORK 


Co. 


Carpets 
Spring Importation 
Scotch Axminsters _ 


Royal Wiltons 
Body Brussels 


American Fabrics 
Bigelow Axminsters 
Lowell Wiltons 
Lowell Brussels 
Palmer Wiltons 
Palmer Brussels 


All the above goods are ex- 
clusive in design and colorings, 
and for variety and originality 
are not surpassed by any assort- 
ment in the country. 


Oriental Rugs 
Broadovauy 9th ot. 


New York 


Manin 
Let all 

ladies see 

the Rounded 

Rib on Hold- ¥ 

ing Edges, the 

Warren’s orig- 

inal identify- 

ing feature 


stocking cutting. No oth- 
er hose supporter can help 
cutting the stocking. The 
Warren for sale every- 
where. George Frost Co., 
makers, Boston, Mass. 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is $3 a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.03. 
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Decorator and Furnisher 
New York 


Persons consulting Mr. Law- 
rence will find that his methods 
of working, besides being novel, 
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HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of $1.25, by 
The Christian Union Co., 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


No man, woman, girl, or boy can use this machine or 
two weeks, ten minutes night and morning, and not feel 
inereased vigor, appetite, and courage. 

he scientific principle upon which the machine is 
made has induced Dr. Cyrus Edson to examine and pro- 
nounce it the best ever brought to his attention. 

Single machines, $3.00 and $5.00; Double, $10.00 
and $12 oo. 

Gymnasium and Athletic Goods of Every Description. 


A handsomely illustrated pamphlet. giving hints on exer- 
cise and a valuable treatise, will be sent free on request. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 
Successors to MERWIN, HULBERT & CO 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, 26 W. 23d St., N. Y. City 


The Improved 


“Waterbury” 


An all-round hand camera. A 
sort of general utility machine. 
It’s great. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue und full information. 

170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock-pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef”’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in 
improved and economic 
cookery. For Soups. 

Sauces and Made Dishes, 


SON 
TH 


E CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S | 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, . 


SACRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


Sold every where, Crown stoppered bottles only. 
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OUR DAUGHTERS 
‘ 


Mr. and Mrs. Beecher’s Plans 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s Maxims 
“Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s Methods 
wi Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren’s Aims 


x Editorial articles written by the above IZ 
| named well-known authors for the Feb- in 
ruary number of 
SN 
The 
Ladies 
Home L 
Journal 
Z 
Also a splendid article on in 
THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Sis 


A By Mary Harrison McKee 7 
~\ Daughter of the President of the United States in 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 
~ 
The F amous Brownies B 
Hold their interest. These series are 
N exclusive in THE LADIES’ HOME ir 
JOURNAL. The February Brownies 
are exceeding busy with comic valen- in 
tines. 
| , 
WS the News-stands, Ten Cents a Copy. 700,000 Copies Printed ib 
N THE Curtis PusLisHING Company, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Outlook 


HE mass-meeting held at Cooper Union in 
this city on Thursday night of last week, 
to protest against what has been called 
the “snap” State Convention arranged 
by ex-Governor Hill to meet on February 
22 for the purpose of electing dele- 

gates to the Democratic National Convention, was an 
extraordinary and very significant gathering. The great 
hall of the Institute was crowded within ten minutes 
after the opening of the doors, and an overflow meeting 
might have been organized. The men who crowded 
it were representatives of the character and _intelli- 
gence of the Democratic party in this city—the men who 
give it whatever standing and dignity it has. Ex-Mayors 
Cooper, Hewitt, and Grace, ex-Secretary Fairchild, Messrs. 
E. E. Anderson, Henry G. Marquand, Orlando B. Potter, 
Francis M. Scott, and Eugene Kelly are names fairly 
representative of the body of men who united in an enthu- 
siastic protest against the methods of,Senator Hill. It was 
the protest of the brain of the Democratic party against 
the “ machine ;” it was the protest of progressive Democracy 
against the Democracy which holds the party and its prin- 
ciples second and public office and its spoils first. The 
character of the audience was shown by the fact that 
every reference to tariff reform was greeted by a whirlwind 
of applause. There were telling speeches, full of incisive 
comments on Senator Hill, and a series of resolutions was 
adopted protesting against the action of the State Com- 
mittee in designating so early a date for the meeting of 
the State Convention, declaring that the right of voters of 
a political party to assemble at the call of the leaders 
should not be curtailed in time, place, or circumstance in 
such a way as to limit a genuine expression of party feel- 
ing; that delegates should be fresh from the people, and 
no body of men élected to express the will of the voter in 
party convention should be the custodians of the voters’ 
rights for an unreasonable time. 


The resolutions further declare that the State Commit- 
tee holds its functions and political powers in trust for the 
welfare of the party, and that the calling of the State Con- 
vention for so early a date is contrary to party usage and 
irregular; that it denies to the Democratic electors a full, 
fair, and effective exercise of their right to be represented 
in caucuses, primaries, and district and State conventions. 
A committee of fifty will be appointed for the purpose of 
giving the movement the most effective and practical 
direction. The revolt against Mr. Hill grows daily, and 
although he assumes to disregard it, there can be no doubt 
that he has forced a very grave crisis in his political 
career. If it shall appear that his high-handed attempt to 
manage Democratic voters as if they were so many dum- 
mies disgusts the Democratic party with his leadership 
and relegates him to the sphere of the local boss, his 
extraordinary effrontery may be condoned. Meanwhile, it 
is to be noted that Senator Hill is absent from Washing- 
ton, where he belongs, neglecting his public duties in order 


that he may conduct a political campaign in his own 
behalf in this State. This fact alone stamps the man, 
defines the quality of his public ideals and the caliber of 
his conception of statesmanship. 


Thursday of last week was the “ biggest day” the New 
York Stock Exchange has ever seen, and if the great silent 
public of consumers could be made as alive to their inter- 
ests as the little noisy public of speculators is to theirs, it 
would have been the biggest day of the year at Harrisburg 
and Washington. The official statement given out by the 
firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co., which created the turmoil 
on the Stock Exchange, was as follows : 

“ The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company has secured by 

lease or similar arrangement control of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company and the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. The 
Reading guarantees on the Lehigh Valley stock dividends at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum until July 1, 1892, 6 per cent. for one year 
afterward, or until July 1, 1893, and 7 per cent. per annum after the 
latter date. The excess of earnings, if any, above 7 per cent. will 
be divided equally between the Lehigh Valley and the Reading com- 
panies until the Lehigh Valley receives 10 per cent..dividends. The 
surplus above such .1o per cent. will then go to the Reading. The 
Reading guarantees on the Jersey Central stock 7 per cent., all excess 
over and above that figure to be divided equally between the Jersey 
Central and Reading companies. There will be one central agency or 
sales department. As these companies control about seventy-five per 
cent. of the competitive traffic, the importance of this combination to 
the coal trade is obvious. The increased profits to be expected from 
this coalition will come, not through any extortion, but out of the 
economies to be introduced.” 
We print this statement in full, for it puts in the best light 
the combination which has been entered upon. No one 
on Wall Street gave a thought to the economies to be 
introduced by establishing “one central agency or sales 
department.” The salaries of the entire corps of officers 
and clerks of the Reading Railroad amount only:to one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year, and if the com- 
bination could have permitted this entire force to be dis- 
pensed with there would hardly have been a buzz in the 
stock market. Everybody knew that the combination 
did not mean the discharge of agents by the managers 
who concocted it, but the raising of rates on the twenty- 
four million tons of coal which these roads carry. Even 
the “Tribune” put the expected advance at twenty- 
five cents a ton, which means six million dollars a 
year less to the unorganized public, and six millions a 
year more to the organized private interests which 
have it in their power to put their hands in the public 
purse @ 

Here is what took place in the Stock Exchange. “ When 
the gavel fell ’’—-we quote from the “ Tribune ”—*“ the scene 
was of pandemonium. A wilder shouting, struggling, and 
shifting occurred than in times of panic. The enormous 
interest in the coal stocks led many ‘specialists ’—brokers 
who devote their attention to one or two particular stocks 
—to refuse to execute transactions in their specialties. 
Messenger-boys were at a premium. The confusion was 
indescribable. It was a day of tumult and excitement 
that appalled the oldest men in the Street.” Reading 
stock, which at the beginning of the year had been selling 
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at 39, rose to 59,and New Jersey Central, which had been 
selling at 113,rose to 137. Higher figures, indeed, were 
reached, but this is where the stocks remained standing 
when the furor had subsided. At Philadelphia the Lehigh 
stocks went up from so to 60. Five hundred and fifty 
thousand shares of Reading stock alone changed hands in 
a single day in the New York Exchange. This is half as 
much again as the stock capital of the railroad. How 
much capital is involved in this combination is to be seen 
from the following table taken from the Inter-State Com- 
merce report : 


Stocks. Bonds. Other Securities. | Total Capital. 

Central New Jersey..$18,500,000 $43.500.000 $4,000,000 $66,000,000 
39,000,000 25,000,000 2.000,000 66,000,000 
40,000,000 112,090,000 7,000,000 159,000,000 
$97,000,000 $180,500,000 $13,000,000 $ 291,000,000 


The bonds as well as the stocks of these roads advanced 
in price, and the bull movement did not stop even here. 
From the President of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western it was learned that his road would act “in har- 
mony” with the new syndicate, and the advance in quota- 
tion extended to all the roads which tap the coal-fields. 
Those who protest against State ownership of natural 
monopolies because the State will inevitably pay high wages 
should notice that the profits involved in these private 
speculations on Reading stock alone were $8,000,000, or 
as much as all the Governors of all the States in the Union 
receive in half a century. 


The new rules adopted by the House of Representatives 
lessen the power of the Speaker as exercised in the last 
Congress, but still leave it greater than that of any other 
public officer except the President. Mr. Crisp is denied the 
right to count members as present who refuse to vote in 
order to make up a quorum, but the Democratic majority is 
so great in the present Congress that no occasion for this 
procedure is likely to arise. He is also denied any great 
latitude in refusing to entertain motions on the ground 
that they are dilatory, but upon this point his power is 
greater than that exercised by Speaker Carlisle in the 
Fiftieth Congress. The new rule reads as follows: 

“It shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report 

from the Committee on Rules, and, pending consideration, the Speaker 
may entertain one motion that the House adjourn; but after the 
result is announced he shall not entertain any dilatory motion till the 
said report shall have been fully disposed of.” 
Some of the Democrats were opposed to this clause on the 
ground that it might be used to destroy the rights of the 
minority, but against them it was urged that in the Fiftieth 
Congress sixteen legislative days were lost upon a simple 
motion that the House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole. In order that the Speaker might have the 
power to prevent filibustering they consented to the new 
enactment. ‘The only other important change in the rules 
was the adoption of an amendment offered by Mr. Holman 
permitting “ riders ” to appropriation bills, when their ob- 
ject is to cut down expenditures. The best excuse offered 
for this change, a change otherwise wholly bad, is that with- 
out it the House cannot compel the Senate to change the 
laws enacted by the last Congress requiring subsidies to 
be paid to steamship companies, etc., for years to come. 
Four fifths of the present House, including half of the 
Republicans, has declared against the subsidy policy, and 
the Senate may possibly be willing to consent to its 
discontinuance if such consent is necessary in order to 
get new appropriations through the lower House. 


& 


The campaign against the Lottery gained ground last 
week. The managers of the Company have decided that 
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it is better for them to abandon the fight for the amend 
ment and concentrate all their energies upon the election 
of a Governor and Legislature that will permit their busi- 
ness to go on unmolested until January 1, 1895. To 
that end the “regular” Democratic State Committee 
issued an order that all its tickets atAhe April election 
should have printed upon them: “ arias the levees, 
schools, charities, pensions, drainage; lotteries, and gen- 
eral fund amendment.” It further urged upon the parish 
and senatorial conventions to instruct their nominees for the 
Legislature to vote against the calling of a  consti- 
tutional convention. ‘This being done, the Lottery news- 
papers throughout the State became more frantic than 
ever in their appeals to the Anti-Lottery voters to come 
back within the party fold and preserve “ white suprem- 
acy.” This overture was received as it deserved to be, and 
the Anti-Lottery leaders have refused to disband the forces 
which have at last been rallied together after a two years’ 
agitation in which only an indomitable faith enabled them 
to hold out. To the Lottery’s proposition of peace the 
New Delta ”’ replied : 

“ Your amendment is pretendedly hauled down in the hope that the 
Antis will disband; in the hope that outside opinion will cease its 
thunders ; in the hope that contributions among good people to aid in 
putting down the Lottery will stop; in the hope that Congress will 
pass no laws to tax your Lottery out of existence; in the hope that 
all agitation in and out of Louisiana will subside. . . . Until all Lot-° 


tery dealings shall be suppressed absolutely, our people will keep up 
the fight.” 


This is the attitude of every Anti-Lottery man in the 
Nation. The Lottery has offered to pay over a million 
a year to the taxpayers of Louisiana for its charter. It is 
certainly ready to pay that sum to the bribable voters of 
Louisiana to secure a Legislature which can prolong its 
life until 1895. It is certainly ready to pay a great deal 
more than that sum to have the agitation against it discon- 
tinued. This must not be. The time to abolish the Lot- 
tery is now. The Lottery charter does not stand in our 
way. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that “no Legislature can bargain away the public 
health or the public morals. The people themselves can- 
not do it, much less their servants. Government is organ- 
ized with a view to their preservation, and cannot divest 
itself of the power to provide for them.” Those of us who 
believe in crushing the Lottery now, instead of trusting 
that it will die without a struggle in 1895, must not stop 
sending our protests to Washington and our contributions 
to Louisiana. If we do, the Morris letter may yet result 
in a Lottery victory. 


The closing session of the present English Parliament 
opened on Tuesday of last week with the usual speech 
from the throne. With the exception of a pathetic refer- 
ence to the death of the Duke of Clarence and a touching 
recognition of the proffered sympathy of the world, the 
Queen’s speech contains nothing new. It records the 
friendly relations with all foreign powers, and the making 
of an agreement with the United States referring the 
Behring Sea disputes to settlement by arbitration. The 
legislative programme outlined for the session promises 
the extension to Ireland of the local government already 
adopted in Great Britain, a measure for increasing the 
small holdings in the agricultural districts, a bill for 
extending educational opportunities in Ireland, a scheme 
modifying the system of procedure in regard to private 
bills, and proposals looking to the improvement of the 
discipline of the Established Church in regard to moral 
offenses. Under the Septennial Act a Parliament some- 
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times continues in session after it has ceased to represent 
the political sentiment of the country, but in such a case it 
ceases to have any political importance. The steady trend 
of bye-elections during the past two years, ending in the 
overwhelming defeat of the Liberal-Unionists at Rosen- 
dale and the election of a Liberal to succeed Lord 
Hartington, has entirely discredited the present Parlia- 
ment, which, with one or two exceptions, has sat longer 
already than any of its predecessors. By refusing to dis- 
solve Parliament and appeal to the country Lord Salisbury 
has violated one of the traditions of English politics, and 
has pursued a course which he himself has more than once 
vigorously denounced. The Liberals begin the session 
in a very jubilant and aggressive spirit. They are deter- 
mined, if possible, to force a dissolution of Parliament 
before the natural end of the session, and Mr. Gladstone 
has announced that he means to compel the Ministry 
to face this issue. Under these circumstances any attempt 
at reform or remedial action during the present session 
will have a farcical air. The session will be of importance 
chiefly because a general election is close at hand; as in 
our own Congress, which meets also on the eve of a 
Presidential election, there are large possibilities of ma- 
neuvering for position. 


The Papal Court is just now the scene of a good deal of 
suppressed agitation, but the precise stage which the agi- 
tation has reached is very difficult for outsiders to ascer- 
tain. There are signs of a sharp contest between the 
Italian and the non-Italian elements in the Church ; a con- 
test intensified by the fact that the Pope is eighty-two 
years of age, that he has been feeble of late, and that the 
election of a successor may be precipitated at almost any 
moment. ‘The appointment of a Polish Cardinal as Prefect 
of the Propaganda is significant on account of the adherence 
of the new Prefect to a view of Papal independence which 
the Italian Church politicians furiously antagonize. There 
are also signs of disturbance in France. Five Cardinals 
not long ago joined in a circular letter, read from all pul- 
pits in their dioceses, which first accepted the Republic, 
then set forth a long list of Catholic grievances against the 
Republic, and, finally, urged all Catholics to unite in de- 
fense of their faith, This document admits of a variety 
of interpretations. The Ultramontanes accept it as an at- 
tack on the Republic; the Republicans accept it as the for- 
mal compliance of the Archbishops with the Papal author- 
ities reconciling the Church with the Republic, while the 
Radicals accept it as another justification of their policy 
of separating the Church from the State. Attempts to 
draw the fire of the Ministry on the question have been 
unsuccessful. For obvious reasons, the Ministry will await 
the issue of what is apparently a trial of strength between 
two sections within the Church. The “ Figaro,” which 
claims to speak with authority, declares that the Monarch- 
ist leaders are anxious to agitate for the abolition of the 
Concordat, that the Pope is anxious to reconcile the 
Church and the Republic, and that he is urging this view 
upon the Archbishops; that a letter written by the Pope to 
the Archbishop of Paris to this effect was suppressed because 
the Monarchist deputies threatened to resign if it were 
published, and that the joint letter of the Cardinals was 
issued as a kind of substitute, and by way of satisfying 
the Pope. In other quarters the letter is interpreted as 
the protest of French Catholics against interference from 
Rome in political affairs. The situation is a very interest- 
ing one, but the outside world will know little about it defi- 
nitely until its true nature is indicated by some decisive 
move. 
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The telegraphic synopsis of the speech from the 
throne on the recent opening of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment includes almost every subject except the one sub- 
ject in which both Swedes and Norwegians are most 
deeply interested. The labor reform movement has 
struck hard in the north of Europe, and the programme 
for the session includes bills relating to various labor 
questions, to insurance schemes, and to other schemes 
for ameliorating the condition of the working classes. 
These questions have engaged the attention of the Scan- 
dinavian peoples for some time past, and have more than 
once formed the substance of addresses from the throne, 
but they are, for the time being, thrown into the shade by 
the hot discussion which has sprung up about the continu- 
ance of the union between Sweden and Norway. To this 
matter the royal speech makes no reference; a silence 
due, very likely, to the hope that diplomacy may stifle 
the debate.* The Norwegians are anxious to have a 
ministry of foreign affairs distinct from that of Sweden, 
and to which should be committed the appointment of 
Norwegian ministers and consuls to foreign countries. 
Steen, the Norwegian Premier, favors this demand, al- 
though he announces himself in opposition to separation 
from Sweden. The Government, on the other hand, 
takes the ground that the union of the two countries 
is based upon the monarchy, and that to the King alone 
belongs the right to manage the foreign relations of 
both countries. The silence of the King on this question 
is not likely to be followed by silence in the Storthing, or 
Parliament. A majority of that body are Radicals who 
are thoroughly in accord with the position of the Norse 
Premier, and who mean to impose the Norwegian demand 
on the Government at Stockholm. 


The public, whether it be State, county, or city, can 
have no more sacred duty than to treat its criminals justly 
and its paupers and insane kindly. Evidence has been 
brought out the past week to show that this State and the 
city of New York are grossly neglecting this duty. The 
report of the Commission which has been investigating 
the state of affairs in the Dannemora Prison asserts that 
the methods of punishment employed there have been 
illegal, and that the punishments have been “ often severe, 
sometimes bordering on the line of excessive severity, and 
in a few cases crossing that line into cruelty.” One can 
readily believe this statement to be not merely judicial, 
but excessively mild, when he ‘Feads that these punish- 
ments have consisted of “paddling” with heavy straps, 
of suspending an offender by the weight of his wrists 
sometimes for nearly an hour, of tying him up bya cord 
fastened to one wrist and so arranged as to lift the feet 
partly from the ground—the offender being kept in this 
last position sometimes for eighteen hours—and of pro- 
lonzed solitary confinement in a dungeon. The report 
recommends the dismissal of several officers for intoxica- 
tion, profanity, and brutality. The Warden is censured, 
but it is added that he “has been ignorant of many of the 
abuses under his administration.” There could be no 
more serious offense than this very thing, though the report 
seems to regard it as an excuse. It can hardly be doubted 
that the Legislature will take immediate and stringent 
action upon this matter. It is impossible to read the 
report without feeling that nothing but a clean sweep can 
remedy the evils of the past. The other matter to which 
we referred above is the report of the Mayor’s Committee 
on the condition of the pauper insane on Blackwell’s, 
Ward’s, and Hart’s islands. Here in some ways the 
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treatment is as humane as the conditions permit. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the existing conditions are absolutely 
incompatible with proper treatment. All these islands are 
overcrowded in the extreme; on Blackwell’s Island, for 
instance, 1,824 insane persons are crowded into a space 
which cannot properly hold more than 1,091. On Hart's 
Island the overcrowding is even worse. The quarters 
assigned to the wretched, but as a rule not criminal, unfor- 
tunates are described as cold, desolate, and filthy—not 
fit to keep cattle in. This horrible state of affairs has 
been pointed out and commented on over and over 
again. No doubt the demands on the city for taking care 
of paupers and insane are larger than they should be; 
many are forced on our authorities who should properly 
come under the care of other cities or counties. But, 
making all allowances, it still remains obvious that some- 
thing must be done, and done at once, to secure larger 
facilities for this purpose than can be obtained from the 


three islands. 


It is by the action of a steadily developed public senti- 
ment that the appropriations for Indian education have 
been raised from $20,000 in 1877 to $2,250,000 in the 
current fiscal year. Any reduction in these appropria- 
tions by the present Congress would be a grave moral wrong, 
if not a political blunder. There are now, in round num- 
bers, 50,000 Indian children of school age growing up in 
this country. The churches cannot possibly undertake 
their education; they have all they can do in their own 
proper missionary work. ‘Their education ought not to be 
thrust on the people of the States and the Territories ; it is 
a burden which does not belong to them. If these children 
are not educated, they will become tramps, vagabonds, 
paupers, and some of them thieves and robbers. A cen- 
tury of experience in this country has demonstrated that 
it is cheaper to educate children than either to feed 
paupers or control criminals. On the mere ground of 
economy the Nation ought to provide amply for the edu- 
cation of these 50,000 school children in all that is neces- 
sary to good citizenship, in schools maintained and con- 
trolled by the Federal Government. ‘The people of the 
East will without exception support the policy of liberal 
appropriations for Indian education. We call upon our 
readers in the West to urge their Representatives, by means 
of postal card, letter, and public meeting, not to reduce 
the educational appropriations, and so thrust upon the 
people of the Western States and Territories the burden 
either of educating the Indian children or of having their 
communities cursed by a race that is uneducated. 

Professor Stoddard’s account of the University of the 
City of New York, which will be found among the con- 
tributed articles, is of much more than local interest. It 
concerns a local institution, but its discussion of methods 
and its record of progress are part of the educational his- 
tory of the country. The University of the City of New 
York has been making notable strides of late, and promises 
a still more significant advance in the near future. Its 
medical school has long been known as one of the foremost 
in the country. Its law school has rapidly grown in popu- 
larity and efficiency ; it offers a full three years’ course, 
with four advance courses, and ten women are enrolled 
among its students. It isin the graduate seminary and 
the school of pedagogy, however, that the University is 
doing its most distinctive work. In the former it is offer- 
ing thirty-two courses, and it numbers 121 graduate stu- 
dents, including seven graduates of colleges for women. 
Professor Stoddard has naturally omitted all reference to 
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his own admirable graduate work in literature, which, in 
the intelligence and thoroughness of its methods, and the 
interest awakened among its students, may fairly serve as 
an illustration of the best advanced graduate work in 
literature. The school of pedagogy is the only school for 
the higher training of teachers, actually engaged in the 
profession, now organized in connection with any univer- 
sity in the country. It has more than two hundred students, 
and, as a pioneer in a new and very important field, has 
awakened widespread interest among educators all over 
the country. These signs of life on the part of the Uni- 
versity justify the appeals which its friends are now mak- 
ing in its behalf. Whether it shall continue its work as.a 
separate institution, or whether, as was suggested in these 
columns several weeks ago, some co-ordination of work and 
government shall be made between the University and 
Columbia College, which seems to be the natural evolu- 
tion of the present educational situation in this city, it de- 
serves the generous support of the citizens of New York. 


It was officially announced in Parliament last week that 
Great Britain and the United States had agreed upon 
France, Italy, and Sweden as the arbitrators “of the 
Behring Sea difficulties. No fault is anywhere found with 
this selection. Italy was presumably the nominee of 
England, and France of the United States, but the posi- 
tion of Sweden is as impartial as that of judge could be. 
The findings of a court thus constituted will carry with it 
the assent of the civilized world. Great Britain and the 
United States will each appoint two members of the commis- 
sion, who will act as the attorneys of their several interests. 
The conference just held in Washington in relation 
to a reciprocity treaty with Canada ended in smoke, as was 
anticipated. No one in this country believed that the 
protectionist ministry at Ottawa really desired freer 
trade, and no one in Canada believed that the protectionist 
ministry at Washington desired it. A courtship in which 
neither party gives the other credit for sincerity is not 
likely to result in a closer union. 


Some time ago attention was called in these columns to 
the organization in Washington of the Society of Loyal 
Veterans, Its object, in brief, was to check further pension 
extravagance, secure the reform of the pension laws, and 
to eliminate from the pension rolls the names of the fraud- 
ulent and unworthy recipients of a grateful nation’s gener- 
ous bounty. The movement was especially commended 
for the reason that it originated among the Federal soldiers 
themselves, whe could not be charged with forgetfulness 
of the duty of the Government toward those that suffered 
from an impairment of their powers in behalf of the Union. 
Nor could they be charged with sympathy with treason, or 
with seeking to curry political favor with the conquered 
South. It is gratifying to learn that the object of the 
Loyal Veterans has received so much public approval and 
support that they are about to look to Congress for aid in 
the furtherance of their patriotic work. A resolution will 
soon be introduced in that body calling for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the pension rolls. 
Upon the information thus obtained it is proposed to weed 
out the undeserving pensioners, and to require hereafter 
that the applicant for a pension shall show that the injuries 
received in the line of duty have impaired his capacity to 
earn a living. 


GENERAL NeEws,—Sir James Caird, K.C.B., the famous 
English writer on agricultural and statistical topics, died 
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in London on Wednesday of last week, at the age of 
seventy-one. Lieutenant-Colonel James Augustus Grant, 
who, with Captain Speke, was the first white man to visit 
the great Victoria Nyanza Lake in Africa, and whose 
explorations in the country have added so much to the 
sum of the world’s geographical and ethnological knowl- 
edge, died in Nairn, Scotland, gn Thursday of last week, 
at the age of sixty-five. The province of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, is again in a state of revolution, and is raising 
forces to resist the authority of President Peixotto. In 
all, seventeen bodies were found in the ruins of the Hotel 
Royal in this city ; it has been discovered that fire-escapes 
were ordered put on the front of the hotel by the Building 
Department, and that an inspector of the Department 
falsely reported that the order had been complied with; he 
has been dismissed: why should he not be prosecuted ? 
Many cases of typhus fever of a malignant type have 
been found among Russian Jews recently brought to this 
country ; over eighty cases are now being watched by the 
authorities under quarantine. The Ministry of Victoria, 
Australia, has resigned. Four Anarchists, leaders of 
the recent attack on Xeres, Spain, were garroted last week. 


A Party Crisis 


Whoever said that the Republican party can always 
count on the Democratic party to blunder said a wise 
thing. It is moving now with amazing celerity in the 
direction of an amazing blunder. 

In 1884 Mr. Cleveland was elected as a representative of 
the principle, A public office is a public trust. The advocates 
of Civil Service Reform suffered a not unreasonable disap- 
pointment in his administration. Civil Service Reform be- 
came a matter of local option—regarded in Massachusetts, 
contemptuously set aside in Maryland; generally observed 
by the President, generally disregarded by his subordinates ; 
exhibited in the retention of Mr, Pearson in the Post- 
Office of New York City, flagrantly violated in the activ- 
ity of the Second Assistant Postmaster’s guillotine through- 
out the country. Nevertheless, Civil Service Reform made 
a definite and distinct advance; for it had obtained a 
public recognition and a partial and local enforcement. 
In 1887 Mr. Cleveland issued his famous revenue reform 
message. In it he demanded that all taxation, tariff in- 
cluded, should be adjusted with reference to the neces- 


sities of the Government economically administered. It. 


was not a free-trade message; but it looked unmistakably 
toward free trade. The issue of this message was a 
courageously impolitic act. It was instantly met by a 
counter demand for a protective tariff and liberal appro- 
priations for the promotion of the National welfare. The 
campaign was brief, the result a Republican victory. The 
principles on which that victory had been won were con- 
sistently carried out in National legislation. The Mc- 
Kinley bill was a distinctively high-tariff measure. The 
Fifty-first Congress was characterized by liberal appropria- 
tions. This legislative policy accentuated the issue which 
President Cleveland had raised. The agitation of that 
issue continued; and in the elections of 18go the country 
was swept by the Democratic party. A House of Repre- 
sentatives overwhelmingly Democratic was elected. Even 
Republican Massachusetts in the East and Republican Iowa 
in the West elected Democratic Governors. As in every 
such election, the great issues were somewhat obscured 
by local and personal questions. Nevertheless, there was 
no mistaking its significance. 
in the principle, A public office is a public trust. 


It indicated a mild belief 
It dem- 
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onstrated a popular approval, certainly, within the Demo- 
cratic party of the principle, Public taxation adjusted 
to the necessities of the Government economically ad- 
ministered. And it unmistakably pointed the Democratic 
party to these two principles as its natural if not neces- 
sary platform, and to ex-President Cleveland as its natural 
if not necessary leader. This meaning was so plain that 
a wayfaring man, though he were a fool, ought not to have 
erred therein. 

But the Democratic party appears to be erring therein. 
Its head is turned by its good fortune. Its party organ in 
this city is the New York “Sun,” Mugwump of the 
Mugwumps, which would, if it could, have led the party 
after Benjamin F. Butler in the campaign of 1884. In 
the organization of the House the party dropped Mr. 
Mills, who represented the principles which gave it victory 
in 1890, and elected Mr. Crisp, who represents nothing. 
In the organization of the Committees Mr. Crisp has 
consistently carried out this policy, by putting in the rear 
men who represent principles, and, with one or two 
exceptions, putting to the fore men who represent nothing. 
The self-constituted leaders of the party are ignoring the 
principle of tariff reform, on which the country was carried, 
and are preparing to offer the country instead the princi- 
ple of free silver coinage, on which the State of Ohio was 
lost. And, unless the tardy protests of wiser men avail 
to prevent, the machine is preparing to retire Mr. Cleve- 
land and all that he represents, and put in his place Mr. 
Hill and all that he represents. 

. And what does Mr. Hill represent ? 

We read his career in vain to discover a single political 
principle of which he is a consistent advocate. We defy 
any man to tell from his public acts or public speeches 
whether he is for high tariff or low tariff, for protection 
with incidental revenue or for revenue with incidental 
protection. We have read bis Delphic-like utterances on 
the silver question in a vain endeavor to comprehend his 
position ; so far as we know, all readers are in a like per- 
plexity. His acts, and those of his political associates, 
no less than the utterances of his organs, contemptuously 
set aside the principle, Public office a public trust. 
Under his administration the liquor and gambling interests 
of this State have been organized and concentrated 
effectively in his support. So long as it was possible, he 
resisted ballot reform; when resistance became impossible, 
he so shaped that reform as to prevent its efficacy and 
forbid its operation. The ignorant voting, which it is the 
aim of wise statesmanship to discourage, it is the aim of 
the faction he represents to facilitate. His latest politi- 
cal triumph has been won by setting at defiance courts 
whose decisions he was under solemn obligation to main- 
tain. His political principles are aptly summed up 
by his own cynical saying, They get the brass bands, and 
I get the delegates. To such a man politics is a game, 
and he the winner who plays most shrewdly. 

The mass-meeting in New York, reported in our Out- 
look columns, affords an indication of a reaction within the 
Democratic party against Hillism. It has come none too 
soon. What it will amount to depends upon the courage 
of the men who lead it. If they dare defeat the party 
rather than suffer it to be ruled by Tammany methods and 
the Tammany spirit, they may succeed. If they let I 
dare not wait upon I would, they will fail. And the party 
also will fail. The Independent voters of this country 
repudiate the motto, Principles, not men ; they substitute 
therefor, Principles embodied in men of principle. These 
voters are a minority, a small minority; but they are 
enough in number to constitute a balance of power. When 
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their vote is divided between the two great political parties, 
the election is doubtful. When their vote is cast solidly 
against either political party, its defeat is certain. Hillism 
in the Democratic party and Quayism in the Republican 
party are one and the same in spirit. The mask is different, 
the creature is the same. The difference to-day is that 
Quayism is being forced to the rear in the Republican 
party, and Hillism to the fore in the Democratic party. 
We do not often venture on a political prophecy; but we 
venture to prophesy here that, if Mr. Hill shall either 
receive or dictate the Presidential nomination in the 
National Democratic Convention, the Republican party 
will put reciprocity upon its banner, and will carry the coun- 
try by a majority only less than that of the Democratic 
party in 1890. 

And we frankly confess that in this prophecy the wish 
is father to the thought. 


The Battle of the Budget 


Japan has again taken the world by surprise in the dis- 
solution of its Imperial Diet. This high-handed proceed- 
ing seems to reveal a weakness, and perhaps a failure, in 
the experiment of constitutional methods in the island 
empire, but it is strictly within the provisions of the Con- 
stitution so recently given to the people; and, although 
great excitement has attended the affair, Japanese liberty 
has not been shaken. It is a war of opinions; and the 
Japanese are fighting it out with characteristic zeal, but 
with the legitimate weapons of free speech, free press, and 
a free ballot. 

Extreme democracy is just now rampant in Japan. The 
“‘ people’s party,” so called, is bold and exacting, carrying 
the House with large majorities in its demand for sweep- 
ing retrenchment. The budget, therefore, has suffered at 
their hands; no argument, no persuasion, on the part of 
the Ministry would move them. The issue was, indeed, 
serious. The Government took its stand upon Article 
LXVII. of the Constitution, which provides that “ fixed 
expenditures,” and such as pertain “to the legal obliga- 
tions of the Government, shall be neither rejected nor 
reduced by the Imperial Diet, without the concurrence of 
the Government.” Other expenditures, it was conceded, 
lay wholly within the province of legislation. But the 
House cut down every one of the proposed items, and 
blocked the hands of the Administration so completely 
that it was reduced to the necessity of resigning, or appeal- 
ing tothe country. It chose the latter course, and presented 
a carefully drawn address to the Emperor, who immediately 
issued a rescript dissolving the House of Representatives. 
Another rescript prorogued the Peers. As they hold 
their seats for a term of seven years, their House was not 
subject to a decree of dissolution. 

According to the Constitution, a new Diet must con- 
vene within five months. The elections are, accordingly, 
now going on, and the whole country is watching for the 
result with intense eagerness. Both parties—Rito and 
Minto—are doing their best to gain the day. The Gov- 
ernment evidently does not enjoy the full confidence of 
the people; and if it cannot sustain itself in the present 
campaign, a change of Ministry will inevitably follow. 
This is what the Radicals desire, and nothing else will 
satisfy them, It has been the Government policy to 
apply the surplus revenue to productive works, education, 
and defenses, but the Opposition assumed a defiant atti- 
tude, and rejected every measure, without regard to its 
merits. 
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One of the bills was for the State purchase of private 
railways. Japan has now about sixteen hundred miles of 
rail in operation, but much more is needed, and the com- 
mercial and industrial classes generally favor the extension, 
while the agricultural voters object stoutly to the increased 
taxation of their lands which the scheme involves. Another 
bill favored the adoption of all the prisons by the Govern- 
ment. These were both rejected, and the supplementary 
budget, providing for the relief of the sufferers from the 
recent earthquake, was cut down one-third by the House. 
But the hottest debate was over the current expenditures 
of the Administration, and it was upon this issue that the 
crisis came. 

It is probable that the old members will be largely 
re-elected, and that the new Diet in the spring will show 
the strength of the people’s party, and, by its continued 
opposition, force a change in the Cabinet. What will 
follow remains to be seen. The war goes on—Rito against 
Minto—but the Constitution remains intact. 


% 
Not a Skill, but Character 


When Savonarola was brought on the rack to draw from 
him the schemes which his enemies declared he enter- 
tained, he said: “ My secrets are few, because my pur- 
poses were great.” There are no secret processes involved 
in great achievements ; the picture, the poem, the speech, 
the action, that touch the imagination and strike to the 
heart, are simple. Esoteric things are often interesting ; 
they are nevergreat. The great things are for all; they 
are elemental in nature; they are universal in expression. 

Nature has no secrets ; her constant invitation is to find 
her. God conceals npthing; when knowledge stops, it 
stops because the mind \has reached its limits of power, 
not because it is arbitrarily shut out from the divine plan 
and purpose. Carlyle emphgsized the broad, free spirit 
in which all great things are fashioned and sustained in 
the phrase “the open secret” of the world. There is 
something there to be found out only by using one’s eyes 
and head and heart, but the field is free to every comer. 
There are no privileged classes in the revelation of God’s 
dée@pest truths; there are no secrets in light or air and 
the broad, fertile world which are not waiting to reveal 
themselves. 

Deep and genuine thinking and living have a kindred 
freedom from concealment and pretension, a kindred open- 
ness and frankness. It is astonishing how simple the 
great minds are; how devoid of device and trick and art- 
fulness ; how dependent upon natural methods and all the 
dear and common relations and ministries of life! These 
minds get so near to nature in their processes that we 
cannot analyze their peculiar quality. There is something 
in Shakespeare on which we cannot put our finger; it is 
so obvious, so natural, so inevitable, that we cannot seize 
it. Lesser work we can readily see through, find out its 
sources and howit was done, and detect its methods. The 
painters secure the most striking effects by the simplest 
means. Simplicity was the keynote of Greek sculpture. 
Simplicity, openness, singleness of aim, are the very 
essence of statesmanship: Mr. Lincoln had but few great 
ideas, and worked them out on the broadest popular lines ; 
under all the apparent sinuousness of Bismarck’s course 
there has been but a single and very obvious purpose. 

The lesson of these great lives and of their great achieve- 
ments is so clear that he who runs may read. Genuine 
success, real achievement, are won, not by artifice, tricks, 
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devices, or even by skill, however great: they are won by 
simple, open, healthy living in mind, heart, and body; by 
keeping close to nature and to life; by steady work; by 
loyalty to truth and honor. Greatness is not a trick or a 
skill; it is character. 


Dr. Burrell on the Bible 


We have invited Dr. Burrell to present to our readers 
this week a statement of the reasons for regarding the 
Bible as absolutely inerrant and infallible. We have 
asked him to do this, not because this is our view, nor 
because we wish to secure an argument to which we can 
give an answer. The cause which can maintain itself only 
by always insisting upon the last word does not deserve to 
be maintained at all. We therefore recommend his article 
to our readers as a vigorous and popular presentation of 
the view that we must accept the Bible with indiscriminat- 
ing acceptance or not at all, leaving our own view to be 
presented in the future, as in the past, in a wholly non- 
polemicil way. Our only comment on Dr. Burrell’s article 
is a note of the fact that the doctrine which he criticises 
cannot truly be called a “ modern view.” It is, indeed, a 
curious fact that the framers of the “ Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith” did not at all realize the importance of 
the difference, on which he lays such stress, between the 
two statements that the Bible zs, and the Bible contains, 
the word of God. They said both: 


CONFESSION SHORTER CATECHISM 
The holy Scripture .. . doth The Word of God which is con- 
abundantly evidence itself to be tained in the Scriptures of the Old 
the Word of God. and New Testaments. 


Evidently in the minds of the framers of these two 
“ Standards”’ these doctrines, now supposed to be irrecon- 
cilable, were quite consistent and harmonious. 


The Spectator 


The old New York Hotel, of this city, on Broadway, near 
The Christian Union office, has been famous in its day, and 
‘many persons in this country who have found good cheer in 
that old tavern will be sorry to learn that the property before 
long will be converted to other uses. The Spectator has 
pleasant memories of the place, and a few incidents of its 
“history “may interest others. Before the war, when it was 
kept by the late Hiram Cranston, it was the favorite stop- 
ping-place in New York for Southerners; and during the war 
it was the favorite gathering-place for those who in the East 
sympathized with the Southern cause. Once, indeed, during 
that time the Provost Marshal closed the hotel on the ground 
that it harbored those who were conspiring against the Union 
cause. When the war was over, it was more than ever a home 
for Southerners when in New York, and many were the friendly 
deeds which Hiram Cranston did for those who had been in the 
habit of coming to his house a few years before and taking half 
a floor, but who now asked for small rooms, and found it hard 
to pay even for such accommodations. But he had his reward 
ir the gratitude of a whole section of the country, and so long 
as he lived his house was crowded with Southern people. As 
he had helped them in their poverty, he participated in their 
prosperity ; and when business in the South revived, old Mr. 
Cranston got back with interest all he had advanced. When 
he died a few years ago, his was one of the most prosperous 
hotels in the metropolis. But business has encroached upon 
the neighborhood, and as a family hotel it can no longer be 
made to pay. 


Mr. Hiram Cranston was essentially a good-hearted man, 
and found it hard to ask a gues‘ who was “hard up” to pay a 
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bill which had been allowed to run. One gentleman, gifted 
with everything but energy, was permitted to live at the hotel 
for years, and only went through the formality of paying a lit- 
tle now and then on account. He had other creditors, however, 
not so accommodating as Mr. Cranston, and on one occasion, a 
judgment having been entered against him, he was called up on. 
supplementary proceedings so that any sequestered property 
might be discovered. His examination revealed nothing, and 
the lawyer asked him: / 

“How much do they charge you for board at the New York 
Hotel ?” 

“ Fifty dollars a week.” 

“ Don’t you think that is a great deal for you to pay?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“ Do you think so? Well, I am glad to hear you say so. I 
have been telling Cranston for a year past that he was charg- 
ing me too much.” 

There were some strange persons who for years made the old 
hotel their home. Among others were three elderly bachelors, all 
men of very large wealth. They were friends in their way, 
and as intimate as such lonely characters could become. They 
all were reputed to be what in the country is called very near— 
that is, they were very careful in their expenditures, and took 
pains never to part with any money without getting a most satis- 
factory equivalent. Indeed, it was often remarked in the hotel 
that none of the old men had ever had an extra on his bill, 
nor had any of them ever been known to give a gratuity to a 
servant. They were like the old man in George Meredith’s 
“ Rhoda Fleming ” who, when he paid his score at the tavern, but 
had no penny for the handmaiden, made her say of him: 
** You’re honorable, you’re legal, but prodigal ain’t your por- 
tion.” But for something like thirty years they lived on at the 
old hotel. At last one of them was taken ill, and, after a long 
sickness, died. Being without kith or kin, there was much spec- 
ulation as to how he had disposed of his two or three million 
dollars. In the hotel was a young newspaper map who saw a 
chance for a practical joke and an opportunity to make copy 
at the same time. He therefore wrote “a piece ” in his paper 
saying that it was said—notice the saving clause—that the old 
gentleman who had just died had left a will distributing his 
wealth among the servants of the hotel, the proportion each 
was to receive being determined by the length of the service of 
each in the hotel. It was also intimated that this will was in 
pursuance of an agreement between three elderly unmarried 
gentlemen who had long made the hotel their home, and had 
concluded to dispose of their money for the benefit of their old 
servitors. The next morning this newspaper was passed 
around from waiter to waiter, and the guests at breakfast found 
it hard to get anything to eat. When the newspaper man ap- 
peared at his breakfast toward midday, Mr. Cranston found him, 
and said to him: “ You came very near exciting a riot here with 
your joke about old Blank’s will. The waiters nearly came to 
blows as to which had been here the longest, and as to whether 
a temporary break in the service would count against them. 
And the two other old gentlemen are downstairs waiting for 
you with pistols.” The joke was a stupid one, perhaps, but it 
had one good effect as long as the two surviving bachelors lived 
—both are dead now. Each gaveafee to the waiter who served 
a meal, and thus were two unwilling pocketbooks opened to a 
certain extent for several years. 


There was at this hotel a custom which is still observed in 
many of the inns of England, and which lasted longer than at 
any other place of the kind in America. Dinner was served at 
half-past six. Mr. Cranston sat at a table at one end of the 
room. The dinner was served in courses, and the host set the 
pace. Those who were late had to find places for a less formal 
meal in another room. When the signal was given from Mr. 
Cranston’s table the various courses were served, and before the 
dessert the cloth was removed from each of the tables. This 
and other such customs contributed much toward the homelike- 
ness of the place, and many families lived there all the year 
round. 
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SHE problems which confront a city insti- 
| tution of learning are emphasized by its 
location. They become imperative when 
the institution is placed in a dense and 
complexly organized environment. The 
country college can create a community 
of its own, a social and even a civil 
fabric entirely independent of the local corporate life. It 
can attract students for certain definite purposes, can 
lodge them, feed them, give them paternal, civil, and 
religious watch and care. The college speedily becomes 
autocratic. It fixes upon a definite policy, and looks far 
beyond the immediate vicinity for its support. Within 
certain limits of advance it is bound, internally by its 
equipment and character, externally by the kind and amount 
of the population within reasonable traveling distance ; but 
it is not bound, defined, regulated, or formed by its imme- 
diate environment. Its problems are not made imperative 
by its location. These modern days do not show us any- 
where pleasanter examples of independent mien than the 
attitude of Oxford University toward the local government 
of Oxford in England, or that of any New England college 
toward the town in which it lives. 

But the great, complex organization of the modern city 
develops a personality of its own, and demands a certificate 
of character, as it were, from any institution which pro- 
poses to live within its limits—a certificate renewable, so 
to say, at intervals of years. The individual life of the 
institution must be modified as the conditions of life are 
complexed. The institution can live, but it cannot live to 
itself. The individual can stroll along the streets of the 
country town, but he must walk in regulated fashion on Broad- 
way ; and the institution can no more saunter in the city 
than can the man. One can buy a barren plain in the 
country and set a college on it in a season ; but that same 
barren plain will cost two million dollars in New York 
City, and city streets will cut through it, city noises will 
invade it, and city conformity will compact it, just because 
and just as soon as its occupation by the college has made 
it worth while for the city to invade it. The process will 
go on, no matter what the equipment of the institution 
may be, for the city’s wealth is greater and the city’s 
needs more dominant than those of any single institution. 
The institution gains enormously from its environment, 
but it must adjust itself to its environment. It must 
become itself more complex, more finely organized, more 
perfectly articulated, so as to adjust itself to its conditions, 
Externally, also, the problems of the metropolitan university 
are other than the usual ones. ‘The great work of most 
colleges has been the training of a great number of under- 
graduates. Even at. Harvard and Yale the  under- 
graduates are the university in the minds of many 
people, very decidedly so.in the minds of the under- 
graduates themselves. The getting together of these 
students, the care of them while pursuing not very ad- 
vanced studies with varying degrees of ardor, the housing 
of these boys, the making men out of them—these are the 
main matters of consideration in most colleges. In the 
metropolitan university these matters assume a much less 
important place. The city conditions are antagonistic to 
a great undergraduate community. ‘The college life, the 
college associations, the college intimacies, are desired by 
parents and boys alike. But the city university can with 
difficulty providethem, Neither the New York University 
nor Columbia College has as yet erected dormitories. If 
tuey had them, in the heart of the city, it is doubtful if 
parents would send boys to fill them, ‘Those who lived in 
the city would keep their sons at home ; if they sent them, 
the «distractions of home life, a few blocks away, would 
swoon draw the students home again. Those who lived 
out of the city would hesitate, | fear, before sending 
immature young men to meet the expenses and tempta 
tions of a great metropolis. It is evident that the prob 
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lems are much emphasized by the location, and that the 
undergraduate work in the city institution is not likely to 
assume the prominence it usually holds in universities. 
At the present time only nine per cent. of the students of 
the University of the City of New York are undergraduates, 
om the proportion is not much larger at Columbia Col- 
ege. 

In compensation for its limitations in certain directions, 
the opportunities of the metropolitan university are far 
greater in two special fields than can be the opportunities. 
of an institution in any other location. These two lines 
of work are higher academic work and special professional 
work. The metropolitan university doves not have to 
force or nurse its graduate department; it is forced by 
its applications to maintain graduate work of the highest - 
class. The metropolitan university does not have .to 
carry its professional schools ; these professional schools 
could, if necessary, carry the university. In these two 
directions, then, higher academic work and advanced pro- 
fessional work are the opportunities of the city university. 
The New York University has always recognized this 
condition, but it is only within the last six years that it 
has worked out its plan into a developed organization. It 
is the object of this article to set forth brietly the results of 
this development. 

I have said that the effective work can be in two direc- 
tions—higher academic work and special professional 
work, The New York University has, at the present time, 
its endeavors almost equally divided between these two 
lines of attack. ‘The University proper has five separate 
and distinct departments: the law school, the medical 
school, the school of pedagogy, the undergraduate col- 
lege, and the graduate seminary. Of these five depart- 
ments, two, the law school and the medical school, are dis- 
tinctly professional; two, the undergraduate college and 
the graduate seminary, are distinctly academic; while the 
school of pedagogy partakes of the nature of the profes- 
sional school though following the methods of the aca- 
demic habit. Of these five departmen:s, the law school, 
medical school, and undergraduate college are modeled 
upon lines differing only in detail from those of institu- 
tions for similar ends elsewhere, though the law school is 
in certain respects, notably’ in its graduate courses, in 
advance of most other institutions. The graduate semi- 
nary and school of pedagogy are, however, analogues of 
no existing institutions for the same ends in this country, 
and are worth observing as examples of very interesting 
and successful experiments in advanced education. 

Taking these five departments in the order of founda- 
tion, we have, first, the undergraduate college. ‘The ex- 
ceptional f-atures of this college, in which it differs from 
the other departments of the University, as well as from 
most other institutions of the same nature, are, that no 
tuition fee is charged, and that the number of students is 
kept at the limit of effective work by the professors. The 
freshman class is not desired to exceed an extreme limit 
of fifty at the present time. The college is a very strong, 
compact, and effective institution, but needs, and will re- 
ceive if the plans of the Council are carried out, much 
extension on its scientific side. It is possible, though not 
as yet definitely decided upon, that the limit of numbers 
may be raised and certain tuition fees required when the 
undergraduate college moves to its new location. 

The medical school of the University, which celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1891, is so well known in the 
city that but few words of description are needed. It has 
ifty-five professors and lecturers, and ‘had during the last 
year about seven hundred stucents. The school has been 
steadily increasing its requirements and raising its standard 
of late years without regard to increase of numbers of stu. 
dents, and now requires a full three years resident course of 
study. In its instruction it follows the laburatory method 
largely, and by its connection with Bellevue Hospital offers 
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opportunity for study, investigation, and practice not else- 
where offered in greater perfection in this country. The 
department has recently been placed on a true university 
basis ; that is the pecuniary interests of the college have 
been put entirely in the hands of a body separate from the 
faculty, while the latter receive fixed salaries, and are free 
to give their time and energy to advancing the standard of 
the curriculum, unencumbered by financial care. The med- 
ical college has, therefore, become an organic part of the 
university system. 

A step in reorganization of the same character as that 
which was taken with the medical department was, at 
about the same time, made in reference to the law depart- 
ment of the University. The law school was opened in 
1858, but its great growth and development have taken 
place within five years, during which period it has changed 
its character from a school of law forms to a school of 
jurisprudence. A year ago the eminent Austin Abbott, 
LL.D., assumed the duties of Dean and senior Professor, 
and with him are now associated four professors and six 
lecturers. The school offers a full three years’ course, 
giving in its third or graduate year four advanced courses. 
Of its two hundred and forty students, ninety-five, or 
about forty per cent., are college graduates, and fifty more 
have been college students in this country or abroad. Its 
doors are open to women, but only a few are enrolled— 
ten, if | am rightly informed, at the present time. It isa 
school committed to no theory of legal education, insisting 
alike upon the systematic study of statute law and of 
professional methods of investigation and research ; and 
under its present head is not outranked by any school of 
jurisprudence in the United States. 

The fourth of the great departments of the University 
is the graduate seminary, in the organization of which cer- 
tain conditions unusual in graduate instruction have been 
considered. ‘The special feature of this graduate work is 
its systematic character. The teaching force of the Uni- 
versity is not large enough to enable it to offer graduate 
instruction in all lines, It can, however, and does, offer 
opportunity for advanced work of the highest character in a 
moderate number of fields of investigation. For the present 
year thirty-two courses are offered, in subjects so grouped 
that the student can take a three years’ course. Of these 
courses a student can take only two in one year, and must 
take five before becoming a candidate for the advanced 
degree. The degree of Ph.D., after the three years’ 
course is successfuily completed, may be conferred on 
presentation of a thesis recording some extended work of 
original investigation. Subject to the limitation in num- 
ber of subjects offered by the University, this systemization 
of graduate work has proved of great service : positively, in 
Stimulating advanced work; negatively, in discouraging 
dilettante special experiments. At the present time 121 
graduate students are enrolled, in twenty-four courses. 
These students represent fifty-two colleges, including 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, Rutgers, 
and almost every one of the New England colleges. By 
no means all of these students are proceeding to a degree ; 
but ail are doing distinctively university work in divisions 
and sections entirely separate from any undergraduate or 
pedagogical classes; and some of them are making origi- 
nal investigations of real value. ‘The doors of this gradu- 
ate seminary are open to the graduates of Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, and the other women’s colleges, but very few of 
these graduates have as yet accepted the invitation, Only 
seven of the 121 students are women. It may be noted 
in passing that women have not as yet shown much avidity 
for higher work even in their own institutions, since, 
according to the catalogues for the year tSqt, only sixty- 
seven students appear to have been enrolled as graduate 
students in the six representative institutions of Vassar, 
Smith, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Harvard Annex, and Welles 
ley. ‘The graduate work in the New York University has 


wholly developed during the past five years, and is a most 
promising feature of higher education in New York City. 
The fitth department in the University is the school of 
pedagogy, which ts the only school for the higher training 
of teachers, actually engaged in the profession, organized 
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in connection with a university in this country. The 
department is entirely distinct from the academic and pro- 
fessional schools of the University, and is organized under 
a separate faculty of three professors and several lectur- 
ers. It enrolls two classes, laying out for each a two 
years’ course, involving the study of the history, the 
methods, the philosophy, and the literature of education. 
The school requires not only the usual scholastic tests of 
normal school or college diploma, but also a record of 
seven years of successful teaching for the senior class and 
of three years for the junior class; so that a test of fitness 
for the special kind of work to be undertaken is demanded 
and obtained at the outset. The school has 224 students, 
and is a notable and successful experiment, worked out 
with great conservatism but on entirely new lines, and well 
worth more extended notice than we can here give it. 

The University had until recently no affiliations with 
any theological school. ‘Two years ago arrangements were 
concluded with Union Theological Seminary, under the 
conditions of which entrance at one institution gives cer- 
tain privileges at the other. In particular, the graduate 
courses given at the University are open without fee, ex- 
cept for examinations for advanced degrees, to students 
at the Seminary. Under the terms of this agreement, forty- 
two students of the Seminary are now working in graduate 
courses at the University, and the Seminary becomes 
practically an affiliated co-worker with the University col- 
leges. It is pleasant to note, as an example of the comity 
existing in educational work in New York, that the Theo- 
logical Seminary has now made much the same compact 
of affiliation with Columbia College as with the University. 
This is indicative of a very interesting tendency in educa- 
tional matters. It may prove that the Theological Semi- 
nary may become a coalescing assistant which shall cement 
a complete system of co-ordination between the great in- 
stitutions of the city. 

Such, then, in briefest statement, is an outline of the 
work now being done at the New York University. Its 
importar ce to higher education is shown by the fact that 
out of the thirteen hundred students of the institution 
more than one-fourth are graduates of other colleges, and 
that only forty-two are undergraduate freshmen. 


City Sketches 
V.—An East Side Apothecary 
By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


To any one who, with observant eyes well open, wanders 
over New York away from the main highways traversing 
the Island of Manhattan from south to north, such 
journeys are frequently like trips into foreign lands, and 
many things are to be seen which at first glance seem 
typical of life in far distant countries. And so they are to 
a very great extent, but nearly all of them are more or 
less modified by the different conditions under which they 
have to exist in the new home to which they have been 
transplanted. On the great highways, with the exception 
of Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and parts of Sixth Avenue, 
nearly all of the most eligible street corners not occupied 
by drinking-saloons are taken up by drug-stores or chemist 
shops. When these are in a rather prosperous ncighbor- 
hood, and from their appearance seem to do a larger 
business in the sale of fancy articles, perfumes, and at a 
pretentious soda-water bar than in dispensing medicines, 
they are usually called pharmacies, and the proprietors of 
these particular places do not care to be called ether drug 
gists or apothecaries, but prefer the name of pharmaceu- 
tist. How large a margin of profit there is in the sale of 
the fancy articles | do not know, but from the soda water 
bars the proportion of profit must be quite as great as it 
is in the regular drinking saloons which usually hedge the 
drug store about. bor the filing of « doctors presernp 
tion by a druggist in New Vork it would be fairly within 
bounds to say that the avetage fot than 
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twenty-five cents for each. Indeed, I am pretty sure that it 
would be practically impossible to get any prescription 
filled for less than twenty-five cents, however simple 
the preparation or cheap the medicines in the composi- 
tion. At the free dispensaries in New York it is custom- 
ary, SO as not to contribute to the pauperization of the 
people, to ask whether a patient can pay for medicine. If 
this be possible, a charge of ten cents is made for each 
prescription filled, and the statistics show that sixty out 
of every hundred who go to the dispensaries pay this 
charge. This payment of ten cents for each prescription 
by sixty per cent. of the patients enables the managers of 
the dispensaries to pay for all medicines used, and also to 
discharge the wages of clerks and still have a margin of 
profit for use in maintaining other expenses. This shows 
how large must be the profit made by an ordinary druggist 
on each prescription filled. The other sources of profit I 
have suggested. These large profits have been the cause 
of the establishment of many more drug-stores in large 
cities than there is any need for, and, the competition having 
become very brisk, it is the exceptional place in which the 
apothecary does not also practice medicine and boldly 
prescribe for any ailment that may be brought to him, or 
described by a messenger or a sympathetic friend of the 
sick person. 

It is against the law for any person not qualified by a 
diploma from a medical college to practice medicine in 
New York; and this is also the case in pretty nearly if 
not all of the other States. Some apothecaries are, it is 
true, regular graduates in medicine, and they have a 
legal right to prescribe, and charge fees too, if they choose. 
But those who have not the legal right still practice when- 
ever their services are asked for. ‘These, however, make 
no charge for anything except the medicine furnished, and 
they are not, therefore, without the law. This raises 
the interesting inquiry as to whether practicing medicine 
consists, in its most essential features, in the charging of 
fees. 

Recently I happened to be in a dingy little drug-store 
on the East Side of New York. ‘The soda-water fountain 
had nothing pretentious about it, nor were the perfumes 
and fancy articles exhibited in a very glittering array. It 
was a poor quarter of the town, a quarter in which 
tall tenement-houses were numerous, and where vice 
and poverty were both painfully evident to even a 
casual observer. I was told by a friendly guardian 
of the peace, who swung his club in his hand even 
in daylight, that at night several of the streets there- 
about were not entirely safe for a well-dressed stranger 
to pass through, and he further expressed the opinion 
that the fate of any one who should wander there after 
nightfall with his intellect eclipsed by too deep pota- 
tions was certain. That is not the way my friend the 
policeman expressed himself, to be sure, but that is what he 
meant. He said: 

“If a drunk comes round here o’ nights, he’ll be pulled 
inter one of them joints, certain sure, and they’ll go 
through him like a cyclone, see ?” 

In such a neighborhood was the dingy little drug-store 
where I stopped to get some information. ‘The clerk in 
charge was a round-faced young man, very evidently either 
German or of German origin. Before 1 could get the 
information I desired, a very pale-faced and dirty little 
girl came in and spoke in a language of a nondescript 
character. The clerk compounded some medicine for her 
and she left. In my effort to extract from him the infor- 
mation I needed I saw that the young man was of a chatty 
disposition, and, as I had become interested in his dealings 
with the little girl, I led the conversation to her by asking 
what language she had spoken. This the young man 
could not explain to me, but he did manage to gather from 
the little girl that her mother had an intermittent fever 
and wanted some medicine. I asked him what he had pre- 
scribed, and learned that he had given a mixture of sulphate 
of magnesia, sulphate of soda, infusion of senna, tincture of 
jalap, and compound tincture of cardamom, together with 
some quinine pills. It is to be presumed that he also 
gave instructions as to when and how to take these. 
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By the time I had learned this much a man came 
in with his arm in a sling and his hand in a bandage, 
The young clerk asked how the man was, and proceeded 
in a most matter-of-course way to unwrapthe hand. The 
man seemed some kind of mechanic or shop helper, and 
appeared to me to have entirely too much intelligence to 
intrust his wounded hand to this young apothecary. There 
was a bad wound on the back of the hand, made by some 
iron filings, and it appeared that our young apothecary 
had taken out such of the filings as he could find a few 
days before, and was now seeing the result of his surgery. 
To me the hand looked very bad indeed, and I felt much 
like insisting that the man should go to a dispensary or 
hospital, but I reflected that it was none of my business, 
after all. Meddlers are not burdened with thanks in this 
world, and probably they don’t deserve any. The young 
man was of opinion that not all of the filings had been 
extracted, and he went to work to find them. The man 
winced with pain, and his teeth gritted against each other 
as he braced himself to bear the pain. He was what 
fighting men call “dead game.” The apothecary was as 
cool as a cucumber. Whether he knew what he was 
about or not I shall probably never know, but the chances 
are that he was entirely ignorant. When to his content 
the operation was finished, the hand was again bandaged 
and the patient dismissed. 

“Do you have much of that to do?” I asked. 

“Oh, quite some,” he said. 

“Why don’t such persons go to the dispensaries ?” 

“They are afraid of the medical students. They have 
a notion that these young fellows want to cut people up to 
see what’s inside of them.” 

“Not an intelligent-looking fellow like that?’ I pro- 
tested. 

“ Oh, yes, they do,” the clerk said, with some warmth. 
“You see, they know how it is themselves; they know an 
apprentice can’t half do a job.” 

“ But you must know that medical students don’t per- 
form operations at the dispensaries ?” 

* But they do; that’s what the dispensaries are for. You 
can’t tell me, I’ve been to ’em.”’ 

“ Then you are a doctor?” 

“ No, I am not, but I know a thing or two.” 

And that was evidently all I was to learn from this 
young man who prescribed for a fever he had not seen, and 
cut foreign substances from a wounded hand with as much 
coolness, if not with as much skill, as the head of the faculty. 
This young man’s idea of practice at the dispensaries is 
altogether wide of the mark. Those who go to such 
places are treated with great gentleness and consideration, 
and they have the advantages of the exceptional skill of 
specialists in the various diseases. 

But among some persons there is a great prejudice 
against them, and even against physicians themselves. 
Such people have an idea that the man who compounds 
drugs must not only know more about how they will act, 
but about which of them are best to counteract any disease. 
And I am afraid that there are certain classes of druggists 
who encourage this belief. It not only adds to their 
dignity and importance, but, in a measure at least, increases 
their business. Indeed, it is not an unfrequent thing to 
read an advertisement of a drug-store for sale where there 
is a good “ counter prescription business.” 

I was told by a clerk in a Broadway shop that he had 
served his apprenticeship on the East Side, and that when 
his master went out he was instructed to give an infusion 
of aloes to all who needed treatment. ‘ Dot will give um 
pains, and dot’s what dey likes,” the master explained. 


We live in deeds, not nears; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
{We shonld connt life bn heart-throbs. fe most lives 


{Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
Gailey. 
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Hull House 


A Swept-Out Corner of Chicago 
By Emily Herndon 


Optimism fares ill in large cities. This seems peculiarly 
true of Chicago. Here is the granary of the Northwest. 
Yet here little ones go to bed supperless, and gaunt suffer- 
ing is disturbed by the revelry of money princes. With 
elevators overflowing and packing: houses turning out food 
for a continent, little waifs stand at street-corners and seek 
escape from starvation by offering wares to careless passers. 
Here is the greatest railroad center of the world. But 
here, too, are hordes of men willing to work haunting the 
station- houses for a place to sleep and searching in gar- 
bage heaps for food, 

] know it will not be fair to say that efforts have not 
been made here to relieve distress. There are great hearts 
to be found among the business men of Chicago. But, 
much as I have seen done by the sterner sex, I must con- 
fess to a sense of satisfaction that it is to woman’s work 
that is due the chiefest and best of all the efforts made 
here to extend real Christianity. 

“[ do not understand political economy. I know it 
would be impossible for me to remove any appreciable por- 
tion of the evils I see. But I can sweep out one little 
corner.” This was the motive underlying the establish- 
ment of what is known as “ Hull House,” over on West 
Halsted Street. A young woman who had enjoyed her 
share of life’s pleasures and luxuries, and was left an 
orphan with means sufficient to have enabled her to choose 
her own paths in life, saw in the social conditions enough 
to make her heart bleed for humanity. Hunting for a 
corner to be swept, she discovered an old mansion former- 
ly occupied by a wealthy citizen, but now surrounded by 
such establishments as may be found in the poorer locali- 
ties of all cities. It was in part used as an office for 
the sale of merchandise. One half she rented, and to it 
removed her belongings. Here she established her home, 
where she could be in touch with her surroundings. There 
was no thought of patronage, no idea of charity. Her 
neighbors were to be her friends, and from the association 
she hoped for mutual benefit. At first there was difficulty 
in making the people she sought to reach appreciate the 
situation, She invited on different evenings people of 
certain nationalities to her house, providing for them an 
entertainment, as she had been accustomed to in other 
homes, ‘Thus there came to be the Saturday evenings de- 
voted to reading Italian authors by cultured men and women 
of that nationality. Let me put here my first experience 
at one of these gatherings. 

Arriving at the house earlier than the other guests, I 
found in the parlors men, women, and children of all ages. 
They were looking at pictures of Italy and playing games, 
or reading books that had been given by friends as a 
nucleus of a library. The hostess received the new-comers 
in the hall, having the same kindly word for the rich 
banker and the poor saddler. Watching closely, there 
could be seen not the slightest distinction in these greet- 
ings, Save that the welcome to a mother bearing her child in 
her arms included sweet words of remembrance for the babe, 
who had become one of the household pets. There was 
to be music after the display by a magic lantern of pictures 
recalling the sunny land the majority had once called home. 
When the gas had been relighted, there went to the piano 
a singer whose voice has been heard by thousands, but 
who never had a more appreciative audience. She sang with 
exquisite tenderness an old Italian love song, and, when 
urged by the applause for an encore, gave a selection from 
an opera. No singer was ever rewarded with more perfect 
homage of silence than she while singing, none was ever 
greeted more enthusiastically as she finished. And when the 
assemblage broke up it would have been hard to determine 
who had received the greatest profit, those who came in 
Carriages with possible intent of patronage, or the larger 
class who had learned to look upon this as one of their 
homes, 

But it was not all play. There were children to be 
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taught, and a kindergarten was established. There were 
older ones who longed for mental improvement unattain- 
able otherwise. For these there were evening schools, 
where young men and women left social festivities and 
acted for the nonce the part of school-teachers. There 
were mothers who kept their families together by working. 
For them a créche was established, where young women 
came and learned something of life’s sweetness they had 
never known before. Gradually, as the work progressed, 
it dawned upon all that no one could carry to Hull House 
as much as they bore away. Men immersed in business 
7 themselves talking of their last night’s pleasure at 

ull House, to the neglect of what had been their most 
pressing duties. Some, who had become discouraged at 
what seemed an irremediable evil, looked to Hull House 
as their inspiration for better work along other lines. Every- 
where there could be found traces of the influence that 
had gone out from this little corner, swept so clean by 
women’s efforts. 

But there was one lad who had resisted every effort in 
his behalf. Though at times a visitor, he would, when 
others were entertained, exhaust his ingenuity in finding 
means of annoying the guests. He would ring the bell 
at both front and back doors, and then hurl stones at 
those who answered the summons. But when he was ap- 
pealed to by the hostess, he would not retort as he did to 
others. In her presence he yielded a sullen obedience, 
and failed to express himself in such terms as had just 
before shocked others trying to subdue him. This faith- 
ful worker turned at last to an elderly gentleman for ad- 
vice as to what to do with this obstreperous gamin. 

I wish I could give some idea of the expression that 
came over her face when she was advised to turn the boy 
over to the severe clutches of the law. She listened till 
the last word had been spoken, and then quietly an- 
swered: “It is true, as you have said, that I have tried 
with Johnny for over a year, and with no apparent suc- 
cess. But let me tell you that for the thirteen years 
of his life he has probably never known of kindness 
at home. His father and mother are addicted to 
drink, and he practically has no home. What he 
has learned he has picked up in the streets, under 
surroundings you understand, and for which he_ is 
not as responsible as we. And you think that because I 
cannot in one short year undo all this work of thirteen, 
I must give him up! I tell you that boy is as dear to me 
as any other, and I will not give him up to charity while 
there remains a possible chance that he may do me some 
good here.” It was more than a rebuke. Little wonder 
that the man turned away, wishing, as he afterwards told 
me, that he could touch the hem of her garment and gain 
a little of that spirit. 

And now what of all this? Have there been results 
worthy of note? Let us look at it from two standpoints. 
First from the outside. It is something to record the fact 
that where was once a liquor saloon next door to Hull 
House there is now an art gallery and school-room, and 
branch of the Chicago Public Library. The old saloon 
has been converted into a place for the practice of calis- 
thenics for the young women of the neighborhood. The 
building for the art gallery was erected by a business man 
of Chicago, who perhaps sought to repay in some degree 
the rich benefits he had received from the institution. But 
he finds that his giving has only increased his debt, for it 
has brought to him far richer blessings than all his wealth 
could purchase. Nor has this been an exceptional case. 
Business and professional men have heard of the Hull 
House, and have gone there with thought of doing good. 
They, too, have learned a secret never before dreamed of, 
and have thought themselves fortunate in the opportunity 
of strengthening the hands of those whose work has 
touched so wide a circle. 

From the inside it is more difficult to speak. Here 
have gathered young women seeking for something to do 
worthy of them. They have come with an undefined feel- 
ing, hoping, like those of the other sex, that they could do 
good. And they, too, have been recipients. They have 
been under an influence that has widened their compre- 
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hension of the brotherhood of humanity. They have seen 
illustrated here that love which will some day make all 
mankind stand in closer relations. There is no lack of 
teachers in the kindergarten, no dearth of nurses in the 
créche. Every day, except Sunday, there are duties con- 
nected with the schools. Every night, except Sunday, 
there are entertainments and instruction classes of various 
kinds. Every Wednesday evening there are lectures or 
discussions on subjects of interest to the people, and to 
attend them people come from all sections of the city. 

I might tell of the Christmas a year ago, when Full 
House received guests who appreciated the kind intent, 
but who could never guess that they had been the treest 
givers. ‘lo more than one of those gathered to celebrate 
that precious anniversary will there remain through life a 
memory of a day of true sanctification. 1t was an epoch 
in their lives, and its memory has exorcised evil and 
prompted good every hour since. I might tell of the tak- 
ing out to Rockford of the summer class of young working- 
girls, who had a brief season amid green tields in which 
to gain strength for another year of toil. But if I filled 
the pages ot Ihe Christian Union I could not tell your 
readers of half the good that has come to Chicago from 
this cleanly swept corner over on Halsted Street. 


How True is the Bible ? 


By the Rev. David James Burrell 


In the present controversy as to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures the opposing parties are known by distinctive 
shibboleths, Those old-fashioned folk who still hold to 
the inerrancy of Holy Writ are bold to say, “ The Bible zs 
the Word ot God ;” but such as reject its inerrancy can 
go no further (being bound by the tether of their honesty) 
than to say, * Lhe Bible contains the Word of God.” These 
are the countersigns, “is” and “ contains,” which set apart 
the combatants as clearly as “God with us!” and “ Ho, 
for cavaliers !” marked betwixt Roundheads and Royalists 
at Marston Moor. ‘The right of a man to his opinion is 
not called in question, for this is a broad world, and there 
is room tor all without jostling; but as the friends of the 
Higher Criucism have recently hung their banners on the 
outer walls, and invited recruits from all quarters, it is 
only fair to ask what their position means, and whither 
their logic will lead them. ‘ Whither?” is a good word 
just here. ‘lhe young people who are going pell-mell into 
this departure trom the faith of their fathers should pause 
long enough to inquire where they are likely to fetch 
up. ‘here are some sequences and corollaries of this new 
position as to the Scriptures which we may profitably pause 
to consider. 

First. ‘he Higher Critics and their friends consent that 
the Bible is partly true. At “contains” truth. It “ con- 
tains” revelation. It “contains” the most sublime doc- 
trinal and ethical wisdom. It “contains” some of the 
most effective orations and transporting melodies the 
world has ever knuwn, But whatif it does? That fact of 
itself does not differentiate the Bible from other books. 
There are multitudes ot volumes that have similar contents, 
and the superiority of the Bibie in this respect is a mere 
question of quantity. Some of the most glowing and en- 
thusiastic triputes to the excellence of certain portions of 
Scripture have fallen from the lips of atheists and infidels. 

‘To say that the Bible “ contains” truth means nothing 
atall, it still remains, for such as entertain this view, to 
determine whether it contains it in paying quantities or 
not. 

Second. It follows that the Bible is partly false. It con- 
tains talsehouds: not merely such inaccuracies as would 
be likely to arise from transcriptions which have run 
through a period of some thousands of years, but down- 
right misstatements, due to ignorance and misapprehen- 
sion or disingenuousness on the part of the original writ- 
ers. ‘This being so, it would be interesting to know how 
the average reader is to distinguish. Would it not be wise 
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to have an Advisory Board made up of such as deem them 
selves competent to say just where the holy men (who 
“wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’’) were 
wise and honest and where they were otherwise? Our 
Lord (John v., 39, either version) encouraged the humblest 
of truth-seekers to read the Bible; but this cannot be 
done with impunity if there is an admixture of falsehood 
in it. As well invite a company of children to sit down at 
a table where unknown portions of the viands and condi. 
ments are poisonous. “ Ah, but the errors are only in 
non-essentials.”” Who knows that? Or who presumes to 
determine it? No Biblical critic nor all Biblical critics 
together can regulate the runways of error when once the 
sluices are thrown open. The only safe plan is to adopt 
the suggestion of making the Church a co-ordinate source 
of authority in spiritual things, and let it put all false and 
dangerous portions of the Biole into the Index Expurga- 
torius. That would settle it. 

Third. If the Bible merely “contains ”’ the Word of 
God, it is not inspired. Portions of it may be, but /¢ is not, 
The word inspired, like its Greek cousin in 2 Timothy iii, 
16, suggests ¢he breath of God. I goto the window on a 
frosty morning and breathe upon the pane, leaving therea 
picture of clouds and snow-capped mountains and armies 
with diamond-pointed spears, In like manner God breathed 
upon the original parchment of the Scriptures, and every- 
thing that appeared there was truth. God never breathed 
a lie. 

It may as well be observed at this point that the claim 
of inerrancy is made only for the original manuscript. 
No one denies that there are literal and numerical errors 
in the current Scriptures, but they are, without exception, 
of such a character as would naturally come in process of 
transcription, and they do but lend cogency to the propo 
sition that the original autograph must have been accurate 
and inerrant every way. If it be said that, never having 
seen the original Scriptures, we can make no such affirma- 
tion respecting them, we answer by turning the objection 
upon the argument for the pertection of the incarnate 
Word of God. No living man has ever seen Jesus, and— 
certainly if the Scriptures are not to be received as iner- 
rant—there is not an accurate portrait of him in existence. 
He is imperfectly copied in the lives of his people, just as 
the written Word has been imperfectly transcribed. It is 
fair to say that the written Word in its integrity is as clear 
to-day, despite the minute defects in all copies which we 
possess, as is the divine and immaculate Christ shining 
behind all imperfect portraits and defective Christian lives. 
In both cases we, believing in God’s purpose to reveal 
himself in this binomial manner, go back to the origina! 
to find the perfect, inerrant Word of God. 

Fourth, If the Bible merely “ contains” truth, ¢¢ cannot 
even be called the best of books. Put into a heap a hundred 
of the standard volumes on science and history, and over 
against them place these Scriptures; then ask your Higher 
Critic to select from among them the least trustworthy of 
all, and, if he is an honest man, in pursuance of his belief, 
he will without hesitation choose the Bible. We used to 
think it only moderate praise to call the Bible the best of 
books, but even this tribute must now be withdrawn from 
it. 

Fifth. If the Bible is not true, but only “ contains” truth, 
then i¢ is worthless as an infallible rule of faith and prac 
tice. It may still be valuable as a landmark of literature, 
but it no longer meets its supreme end and purpose. To 
say that a book which is partly false can be an “ infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice” looks to common people, 
who are unfamiliar with the technique of Biblical criticism, 
like a reprehensible juggling with the English tongue. If 
it be said that the purpose of the Scriptures is simply to 
save a man from hell fire, and not to instruct him im 
science and chronology, we respectfully challenge the 
right of any man to limit the ends and intents of revelation 
in that way. If it be said that the errors of Scripture are 
in non-essentials alone, we humbly challenge the right of 
any mortal man to draw the line in Scripture between the 
things which are important enough to be true and those 
which are trivial enough to be false or trve, as the cas¢ 
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may be. If a precocious and opinionated boy were to 
enter an apothecary’s shop and insist on passing judg- 
ment as to the relative importance and uselessness of the 
materia medica, he would be ousted for his pains; for the 
apothecary has put nothing in stock which is not profitable 
for the necessities of sick people (see 2 Timothy iii., 16). 
But the disparity between God and our wisest philosopher 
is so much greater than that which separates the apothe- 
cary from his juvenile visitor, that our imagination quite 
breaks down in its endeavor to surmise what the divine 
opinion of a Higher Critic must be. 


Verbal Memory 


By J. C. Moffet 


The notion is almost universal that men of genius are 
blessed with marvelous memories. It is undoubtedly true 
that men of great mental force are usually endowed with 
remarkable powers of recollection, but there are many 
instances of bright intellect associated with poor memory. 
On the other hand, many idiots have very retentive mem- 
ories. Another peculiarity is the strange differences in the 
kind of memory that people of talent possess. Some seem 
never to forget what they have once seen, although what 
they hear makes very little impression on them. Others 
remember accurately everything they receive through the 
medium of the ear, but little through the eye. Again, a 
person may remember the precise words of a statement, 
while another will grasp and retain only the ideas contained 
in the statement, and will repeat them in his or her own lan- 
guage. ‘The ability to remember the exact words by which 
a thought has been communicated to a person is what is 
called verbal memory. It is not a common faculty, but, if 
not the highest form of memory, it is certainly the most 
useful, 

It is astonishing how many men of brilliant talents have 
been lacking in the ability to quote accurately. ‘This 
appears the more remarkable when we consider that they 
have been masters of a charming style, and their works 
retain a firm hold on the affections of readers by reason of 
their perfect mastery over words. Perhaps the most pecul- 
iar instance of this was Henry Ward Beecher. He once 
confessed that when young the rock of his offense was his 
total inability to learn, perfectly, the catechism; and even 
in later life he doubted if there was a single hymn in the 
language that he could repeat from memory. Few men of 
his day have shown such a wonderful command of language 
and exerted so powerful an influence over the minds of 
_ men and women merely by the use of words as this great 
preacher. 

Speaking of Beecher, a well-known newspaper corre- 
spondent once said that it was interesting to note the dif- 
ference with which he would deliver a lecture to-night and 
again to-morrow night. ‘The lecture was there, but its 
delivery, its effects, sometimes its very phrasings, were no 
more identical night after night than are the sunset pictures 
on our western skies. The surroundings, the peculiarities 
of his audiences, the happenings of the day, and the chan- 
nels in which his thoughts were directed immediately pre 
ceding the delivery of his lecture, had much, all indeed, 
to do, not with the line of argument to be followed, but with 
the way in which he put it, the imagery on which he 
freighted it, and the illustrations by which he clinched it. 

Compare this with the anecdote told of Edward Everett 
by a newspaper reporter many years ago. Everett was to 
lecture in New York City, and, as usual, furnished the mem- 
bers of the press with a copy of his lecture. The repre- 
sentative of the “ Herald,” thinking he could “ scoop” 
his rivals, attended, lecture in hand, ready to note any 
departure from his copy, and thus get a report of what 
was actually said. Imagine his disgust when the lecturer 


repeated his discourse verbatim, with the single exception of 
dropping a word in the text and inserting its synonym. 
This was art, the other genius. 

Many readers will learn with surprise that John Richard 
Green, the popular English historian, had little verbal 
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memory. Professor James Bryce, writing of him a few 
years ago in “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” said that Green 
used to say that he could never remember a phrase in its 
exact form, and readers of his history will doubtless recall 
instances where, speaking from memory, he has uncon- 
sciously varied some recorded expression. Moreover, he 
had, continues Professor Bryce, no turn for languages. 
German he never knew at all, a fact which makes the compass 
of his historical knowledge appear all the more wonderful ; 
and though he had spent several winters in Italy, he did not — 
speak Italian except for the elementary purposes of travel- 
ing. The same want of mere verbal memory may have 
borne a part in this, but it was not unconnected with the 
vehemence of his interest in the substance of things. He 
was so anxious to get at the kernel that he could not stop 
to examine the nut. 

Now, was it not a most singular fact that this man, who 
could not accurately repeat a sentence of the speech of 
another in its exact form, should be able to work out in his 
mind, while walking about his parish during the day, three 
or more articles for the “ Saturday Review,” on totally 
different subjects, and then, sitting down at his desk in 
the evening, turn these articles out as fast as he could 
commit words to paper? Yet one of his oldest and most 
intimate friends assures us that he has seen Green do this 
very thing, and adds, further, that these articles were 
masterpieces of reviewing—in fact, short historical essays, 

Archibald Forbes, the war correspondent, tells the story 
of an adventure he had in Paris on the day the German 
troops entered that city in 1871, which illustrates a pecul- 
iarity of verbal memory that is interesting. While as yet 
within the German cordon in the Place de la Concorde, 
he observed that he was being dogged. He had no sooner 
passed out of that cordon than he was vehemently assailed 
by an angry mob, who insisted that he was a Prussian 
spy. A detachment of National Guards holding a police 
post rescued him at the point of the bayonet from the 
genial enthusiasts who were dragging him along on his 
back with the expressed intention of drowning him in the 
basin of an adjacent fountain. A good portion of his 
clothing had been torn off him; but that was a trifle. 
Overhauling himself in the police station, he discovered 
that along with half of his overcoat had disappeared his 
note-book, which was in the pocket of the missing section 
of the garment. Here was a most serious misfortune. In 
those days he had acquired the habit—invaluable to 
newspaper men—of writing out at full length in his note- 
book the description of scenes and events of which he 
was a witness, detailing in form ready for the printer the 
accounts of incident after incident as they successively 
evolved themselves. From the summit of the tower of 
Longchamps he had looked down that morning on Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s great review of his army on the racecourse, and 
his brilliant description of that remarkable scene, at least 
two newspaper columns long, was in the lost note-book. One 
result of this concurrent writing out, observes Forbes, is that 
the writer’s memory does not charge itself with the recollec- 
tion of what has been committed to paper; and thus the 
correspondent had not only lost the actual “ copy” already 
written and out of hand, but was destitute of the power to 
reproduce the lost matter! The readers of the London 
‘* News” would have missed a graphic description of one 
of the most picturesque events of the Franco-Prussian 
war if a zealous citizen, in a fine glow of triumph, had not 
rushed to the police station with the unfortunate scribe’s 
note-book in one hand and the missing tail of his coat in 
the other. “ Voila!” he excitedly shouted. ‘“ There is 
convincing evidence that the prisoner is a wicked spy. 
Here are the villain’s notes, the lies he has been writing 
down concerning our unhappy Paris.” A five-franc piece, 
placed adroitly in the palm of the implacable patriot, how- 
ever, had the desired effect, and the “ News” published 
its Paris “ special” next morning as usual. 


{What do we live for if it is not to make life less 
difficult for each other ? George Elist. 
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Divided Allegiances 


In Four Parts.—III. 
By Mary Tappan Wright 


Y knife kin wait,” she said, and 
noiselessly went away. 

Bab leaned back again on 

Nee pillow, too weary to think. 

She had “cried all her tears,” 
but the sobs still came in long, 
fluttering breaths, as if the little 
body grieved on when the spent 
mind was prostrate. The grinding 
notes of the locusts in the ailantus trees 
beat on her temples and rasped her nerves ; 
at last, stopping her ears, she put her head between the 
pillows, and there, in spite of the stifling heat, she fell 
asleep 

Beat, beat; beat, beat—Bab dreamed that her heart was 
thumping in her breast like a hammer, coming up in her 
throat to choke her, while the song of the locusts had 
grown into a long, clear note like a clarion. She sat up, 
startled. It was a clarion, a bugle—in those war-times all 
the children knew a bugle; and the heart-throbs were out- 
side in the street—/ram/, tramp ; tramp, tramp. 

It was still quite dark in the room, but the moonlight 
outside, shining between the slats of the closed shutters, 
made a series of narrow white bars on the drawn blinds. 
Bab gazed at them, listening intently to the tread of thou- 
sands of feet shaking the house with their rhythm. There 
was also a murmur of voices and an irregular patter of 
passers-by on the bricks of the sidewalk; it was all low, 
subdued, but once in a while would come the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs, followed by sharp words of command. 

It was an army! 

But what army? Had Beauchamp St. Clair broken 
jail? Then Bab, remembering how he had threatened to 
burn the town, felt definitely that as invaders the chivalry 
possessed no charms. She stole to the window, and, 
drawing up the blind, opened a crack in the sbutters. 

The moon was glittering all along the broad river in 
shining ripples, and for a d#€zled instant it seemed almost 
as if the water had risen into the street below. Row on 
row, the slanting bayonets caught the gleam and passed ; 
file after tle of men went by. ‘The garden was filled with 
people and the sidewalks thronged; but there was no 
noise, no shouting—only the vague, deep murmur of many 
voices everywhere, while the dust hovered over all like a 
miist. ‘If they were our men, the people would be cheer- 
ing,” Bab thought. 

A sudden sharp order and they halted, facing the house ; 
with a long rattle, all their guns came down at once. The 
child shrank back. Were they going to fire? 

But no*, they were stacking arms in the middle of the 
street—as the gypsies do with the forked sticks upon which 
they hang their kettles. The people on the sidewalks 
crowded towards them; there was a low interchange of 
words and thanks; the men seemed to be taking supper. 
Bab watched with fascinated eyes. What might it 
mean ? 

“‘ Bab,” said her mother’s voice behind her, “I am glad 
you are awake. Come down and help hand water to the 
soldiers. ‘lhey have been marching all day, and the offi- 
cers will not aliow them to cross the pavement for a drink.” 

“ Are they our men ?” asked Bab, hesitating. 

“ Our men !—of course they are. It is the regiment 
that captured Beauchamp St. Clair and all his force.” 

Bab went dowu stairs and for an hour or more stood 
with Louisa offering water to the thirsty soldiers, who, 
after drinking, dropped down and slept in the street, 
pillowed on their blankets. Time came at last to close the 
house, and Bab’s mother came for her. The few men still 
awake crowded to the curbstone to shake hands with the 
child, and as she passed up the little front garden one 


after another of the prostrate forms under the syringa 
bushes raised a head and bid her good night. 

“They allowed the sick ones to come in,” said her 
mother. 

The soldier on guard at the door stepped aside and 
presented arms as they passed. All through the rooms of 
the lower floor the officers were lying to snatch a moment's 
rest. 

Bab’s mother half carried the weary child up to the bed- 
room. The moonlight was streaming across the floor from 
the open window; all was quiet. Without, the sentinel 
marched slowly up and down, his boots ringing on the flag- 
stones ; occasionally a weary man in the yard below would 
groan in his sleep, for some of them were wounded. 
Undressing in silence, Bab stretched her tired limbs lux- 
uriously in the cool linen sheets. “It is good to be in 
bed!” she said. But Bab’s mother looked out of the 
window and sighed. 

A mist now marked the course of the river, rising in 
billows to half the height of the towering hills ; and shining 
through its veil of haze, with long rows of lights blending 
and iridescent, a great steamboat was turning the bend. 
On it came, panting. puffing, all its reflections deadened 
in the vapor-covered water. ‘Then a mounted officer rode 
clattering down the street, and orders pelted in with the 
short, sharp rattle of summer hail. There was another 
call on the bugle; the slumbering forms turned over and 
rose to their feet. Silently and swiftly they rolled away 
their blankets, and fell into line. 

“ Bab,” called her mother, softly ; but Bab was asleep. 
Away down the street another order was shouted, the 
column moved onward, and from far at the head of it a 
single voice began to sing: 


“ John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave.” 


Man after man took it up, until, ‘ram, tramp, in heavy time 
to the measure, it seemed as if an army of deliverance 
were marching and singing : 


“ Glory, glory, hallelujah! Glory, glory, hallelujah x 


Frightened, Bab sprang from the bed. 

** Come here,” said her mother. 

The thin mist had spread over everything, and company 
after company passed by—vague ghosts with gray bayonets 
pointing in lines across their shoulders; shadowy, but 
treading mightily, while the song rolled up like a paan 
from a thousand voices: 


“ Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
His soul goes marching on!” 


Bab’s heart swelled in her bosom, and she burst into 
tears. 

Fainter and fainter grew the singing; the last man 
passed down the mist-filled street; the last command 
echoed back dully, falling as if from somewhere overhead ; 
while the fog crept higher and higher until it reached 
and overran the green crowns of the encircling hills— 
and the little town lay beneath it like a city under the 
sea. 


It was clear the next morning, clear and cool, and Bab 
went down to the Seminary corner to see the prisoners 
pass on their way to the station. She felt a little guilty 
at having practiced a deception on Louisa which had 
sent her on the same errand in a wrong and opposite 
direction. ‘You can’t depend upon Louisa at all,” she 
said to herself in her own defense. ‘“ There is no know- 
ing what she might do with that knife.” 

She and Jennie leaned over the walled terrace that rose 
some ten or fifteen feet above the sidewalk. 
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“Cousin Alexander is going to let them keep their 
swords,” said Bab, carelessly. “ I heard him tell mamma.” 

“ What for?” said Jennie, who was looking anxiously 
up the street. 

“Because it is a kind of a—oh, you know what—a 
parole.” 

“Parole!” repeated Jennie, irritably. 
would think of what you are saying, Bab! 
on parole.” 

“ Very well,’ said Bab, peaceably, “ perhaps they are not ; 
but I know they are going to have their swords, because 
it puts them, in a sort.of a way, on their honor not to try 
and get away.” 

Nonsense !”’ said Jennie. 

‘We shall see ; very soon, too,” said Bab, “ for I hear the 
people cheering up on Third Street.” 

The Seminary terrace was on a corner, the two streets 
sloping down to it on either side. Jennie rose, and, after 
looking in the direction Bab indicated, mounted the 
coping, and, standing on tiptoe, tried to see as far as she 
could up the other road. ‘“ Where zs Louisa?” she said 
to herself, anxiously. 

“ You need not be afraid of Louisa,” Bab assured her, 
cheerfully. “I told her that Cousin Alexander thought 
it best for them to come down Market Street. He did, 
too—only the other officers wouldn’t agree.” 

“What did you do that for?” cried Jennie, springing 
down from the coping. 

“| know it wasn’t very true,” began Bab, hanging her 
head ; “ but Louisa is so—so—queer, and with that sharp 
knife—”’ 

“ Will you never be like cther children?” cried Jennie, 
with a desperate anger that frightened poor Bab. ‘“ Must 
you always reason everything out? Whereis she? An- 
swer me!” 

“ She is down at the other corner,” faltered Bab; and 
Jennie turned and ran toward the gate, 

* But they are coming!” cried Bab. 

The young girl stopped. “ Have all of them their hats 
on?” she called over her shoulder. 

Bab leaned over the coping as far as she dared, and 
looked up the street. “1 can hardly see; they are too far 
off; but 1 think that one of them is bare-headed.” 

Jennie gave a little groan, and stood for a moment in 
an agony of indecision; then, running back to Bab, she 
dropped a small bunch of red and white flowers in her 
lap. 

“ Bab,” she said, taking the child by the shoulders, “‘ now 
don’t reason, don’t think, and don't,” in a voice sharp 
with anxiety, “‘ don’t even look into this bouquet !” for Bab 
had lifted it to her face ; “but drop them right on the man 
without a hat. And, Bab, darling Bab, for the love of God, 
don't miss him!” She turned and ran. 

* But, Jennie, what would mamma—” began Bab. 

And Jennie, still running, looked back and called: 
“Don’t reason, Bab! Your mamma wouldn’t mind so 
long as you didn’t ask her,” and with this she cleared the 
high stone steps in two jumps, and raced up the hilly 
street. 

It ascended rapidly, and Bab, who was sitting on the 

corner of the wail, divided her attention between the fly- 
ing figure on the one hand and the procession slowly ad- 
vancing on the other. “She sees Louisa,” she said to 
herselt, as Jennie, stopping at the top, began waving her 
hat, with its long gray veil ; and then, as her glance strayed 
back to the flowers, “ Oh, how can | give a message to a 
Rebel?” she thought. ‘What would grandpapa say? 
There is a paper twisted in with these; it Cousin Aiex- 
ander finds me out he will have me shot. I should deserve 
it, too! it is being a traitor to my country! Uh,” Bab 
walled aloud, “1 am afraid that 1 am reasuning, and if [ 
reason | never can do 1!” 
_ She closed her eyes tight, and thrust her two forefingers 
nto her ears ; but tne disputations were internal, and con- 
tinued in spite of her, while the tramp ot men and the roar 
of the crowd came steadily nearer. Bab took down her 
hands and looked. 


Between two squads of soldiers, that marched in front 


“T wish you 
They are not 
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and behind, came a little band of men, easily distinguish- 
able from the Federal officers, and that not by their 
raiment only, talking, laughing, with their heads borne 
proudly, looking every trivial gazer down with haughty 
eyes. They strode along, their swords at their sides, with 
far more of the conqueror than of the captive in gait and 
mien. Bab’s chivalry, after all! 

“Oh,” she sighed, “ what big, splendid men, and so few 
soldiers for a guard !” 

Perhaps the same thought occurred to her cousin Alex- 
ander, the officer in command, for he marched beside them, 
looking grave and anxious. 

Poor Bab! The moment of decision had arrived, and 
her rebellious mind was reasoning turbulently all the time ! 
Where had she seen that bare-headed man before? She 
had no eyes for Louisa coming down the hill with her long 
jumping bounds. Her whole attention was riveted on the 
advancing procession, with Beauchamp St. Clair in its 
midst, the sun shining on his short, curling yellow hair. 
Suddenly Bab remembered—she had seen him at the 
window of the old frame house. 

The little squad of soldiers passed from under, and filed 
to the right. Between them and the prisoners was a 
slowly widening space of ten feet and more ; and between 
the prisoners and the river was nothing but the length of 
one short square ! 

As St. Clair came on, laughing and jesting, taller by a 
full head than all his comrades, he glanced upward. Then 
his ruddy, sunburned face turned white, and he faltered 
slightly in the free onward swing of his gait. No one was 
there but a child. ‘There was no signal to warn or prepare 
him! It was a blow. 

To stun, or to sting? 

Fortunately, the latter. And, since Fate was against 
him—in the person of that idly-gazing child—he drew his 
sword and bid her defiance in a gay sa ute. 

Fate was propitiated, for Bab dropped the flowers. 

Dexterously St. Clair caught them in one hand and thrust 
them in the bosom of his jacket. Her cousin Alexander 
looked up uneasily, but, seeing only Bab, turned away re- 
lieved” St. Clair, however, his whole frame braced and 
tightened as for a spring stepped a little in advance of the 
others towards the corner, and as he did so Louisa, rush- 
ing torward with a loud scream, flung herself at his feet. 
The whole column was thrown into ccnfusion; Louisa cry- 
ing and shouting; Jennie running forward as if to drag her 
away. A sudden mélée among the men behind, as the 
prisoners scattered right and left to draw off attention, 
and Beauchamp St. Clair, flinging back his naked 
sword among his enemies, sped away down the empty 
street. 

“Shoot him down!” cried some one; but, light as a 
piece of thistledown, Jennie followed behind him, darting 
with arms outstretched from side to side; and while the 
men, groaning in irresolution, aimed, and took their pieces 
down, and aimed again, St. Clair reached the corner, and 
was gone, 

lt was all over in three minutes. The soldiers gave 
chase, but succeeded in catching only Jennie and Louisa. 
Then began a morning of search. ‘They searched the 
negro cabins and low taverns on Water Sireet; they 
searched the wharves and machine-shops; they turned 
over every half-burned brick in the cellars of the old flour- 
mill; the empty cotton-sheds resounded with the tread 
of the soldiers; and, last of all, the old frame house 
was ransacked from bottom to top—but no Beauchamp 
St. Clair. 

Frightened at her cousin’s reproaches, dismayed at the 
result of her concession to Jennie, ashamed and exultant 
all at once, poor Bab spent the remainder of the morning 
in alternate tears and secret rejoicing. He had escaped, 
and it was her fault! He had escaped, and, worst of all, 
she was glad of it! 

No one approved of her; nobody loved her; nobody 
came and taiked to her all day long, until, towards five 
o'clock in the afternoon, her mamma bade her go out in 
the garden for a little fresh air. 

“ 4m \1so wicked—am I, mamma?” protested poor Bab. 


356 
The Home 
Man 


The English courts have of late furnished the world 
with revelations which it might well have been spared. 
Incidents, scenes, that show the absence of standards 
of honor and morality, and are the most convincing proofs 
of the selfishness, the utter disregard of the principals con- 
cerned for any person but themselves, have been almost 
monthly displays in the English courts for some time past. 
Individuals, families, the nation itself, have not been weighed 
in the balance against pleasure, greed, or passion. The 
moral tone of the whole English-speaking world has been 
lowered by these revelations. Columns have been written 
to prove the decadence of the English people of the present 
age, and prophesying the degeneracy of those to follow. Just 
when the moan has reached its full tone, there is a revela- 
tion of manliness and devotion by a captain in the English 
army that obliterates all that has saddened the observer 
of life as it is unfolded in the public press. The devotion, 
without gush ; the love, without dramatic display, that this 
husband has shown to a weak, erring wife lifts every 
human being capable of appreciating it to a nobler con- 
ception of life, of love. It cannot be but the whole Eng- 
lish army is roused to gratitude to this man who has 
proven, at just this time when the army needed it, that its 
uniform is still worn by men who are worthy of it. The 
army of every Christian nation shares in the honor this 
soldier has conferred on his profession. We are apt to 
think, and many of us speak, of certain immoralities as 
being peculiar to certain professions. But this man 
proves that the same social influences, the same ambitions, 
the same temptations and safeguards, produce very differ- 
ent men. 

Manliness is a virtue that welds every other virtue into 
an armor that can stand the severest assaults. Without it, 
love sinks to passion and degrades, bravery becomes bru- 
tality and fights to give itself expression, honor consists 
in obeying the law when there is no possibility of conceal- 
ment, and truth is the attribute of the man who lacks in 
brains. 

Manliness crowns love with righteousness; bravery, 
with ‘the power to endure; honor, with sacrifice; and 
truth, with divine obedience. 

All honor to the man who has revealed of what man is 
capable even to-day, when extravagance, social ambitions, 
love of power, and materialism have become dangerous 
because they are so woven into our social fabric. 


George Eliot’s Women 
By Elizabeth Lore North 


If the idea of sex is allowed to cast its shadow across 
the old saying that “ the proper study of mankind is man,” 
then much of the flavor is gone from that variety which is 
said to be the “ spice of life.” A delectable feast is spread 
before the student of literature, however, if he ignores the 
modern cant which assumes a sharp dividing line between 
men and women. We hazard the assertion that a woman 
writer is not so apt to create feminine characters after one 
model as is a man; the case being reversed when predi- 
cated of men who write fiction. George Eliot does not 
begin her study by separating men and women into oppos- 
ing ranks, or erecting an impassable barrier between human 
beings based entirely upon sex. She observes human 
nature first, men and women second, and it is noticeable 
that her creations show many interlacing and overlapping 
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characteristics, labeled by less discerning observers as 
masculine or feminine. She is never unconscious, how- 
ever, of the fundamental truth that there exists a certain 
class of characteristics or qualities which are as inherent 
in every woman and as foreign to every man as is the soft 
sheen of a pearl impossible to the nature of an emerald. 
In “ Middlemarch ” she says: “If there were one level 
of feminine incompetence as strict as the ability to count 
three and no more, the social lot of woman might be treated 
with scientific certitude.” Our social lot has been treated 


. with sisterly insight and scientific skill by this student of 


life, if not with absolute certitude ; and the difficulty of 
describing her women lies in the fact that we are all there, 
a world of women. In recalling these characters one is 
impressed by their variety; from Romola, Dinah, and 
Dorothea, through Gwendolen, Maggie, Janet, Celia, Rosa- 
mond, and little Tessa, to the astonishing and edifying 
group of Aunts. There is less varietyin the men, although 
the pungent Mrs. Poyser assumes a broad though humble 
plane of equality in sex when she remarks, “ I’m not say- 
in’ women are not fools—God A’mighty made ’em to match 
the men.” 

A superficial glance might betray one into the error of 
separating all these women into three classes—the un- 
worldly dreamer of high ideals, the energetic manager of 
earthly affairs, and the traditional English wife. These 
may be the general types, but it is just the subtle skill of 
one who “rightly defines and divides ” which deceives the 
superficial reader of books, as he is deceived in life, blindly 
content with his newspaper estimate of women. The 
delicate shades of her variableness are all caught upon the 
canvas of this artist. One can see Miss Nancy Lamneeter, 
who, we are told, “ had the essential attributes of a lady— 
high veracity, delicate honor in her dealings, deference to 
others, and refined personal habits—and, lest these should 
not suffice to convince grammatical fair ones that her feel- 
ings can at all resemble theirs, I will add that she was 
slightly proud and exacting, and as constant in her affection 
towards a baseless opinion as towards an erring lover.” 
Rosamond Lydgate, with her despicably untrue heart 
and wearing obstinacy, is drawn as faithfully, and is as 
lifelike, as is Dorothea, type of “ Saint Theresa, foundress 
of nothing, whose loving heart-beats and sobs after an 
unattained goodness tremble off and are dispersed among 
hindrances, instead of centering in some long-recognizable 
deed.” What could be more incisively humorous and 
strikingly true than George Eliot’s reports of rural public 
opinion, that “* women were expected to have weak opinions, 
but the great safeguard of society and of domestic 
life was that opinions were not acted on,” and “A man’s 
mind—what there is of it—has always the advantage of 
being masculine, as the smallest birch tree is of a higher 
kind than the most soaring palm ; and even his ignorance 
is of a sounder quality”? Most of the men would echo 
Wakem’s decision, “* We don’t ask what a woman does—we 
ask whom she belongs to.” 

It is with the gentle but discerning touch of a noble 
nature that such frail butterflies as Hetty or Tessa are 
handled. Pretty little Tessa had her ideal of life— 
“ sitting in the sunshine and feeding things.” Confined 
within her narrow horizon, the years did not deprive her 
of her belief that “everybody was so good in the worid.” 
She considered it an amiable practice in others to sleep a 
great deal, and liked it herself. Over against her the 
artist places Romola, who learned all the pain of living. 
Until she met Tito she had thrown her life’s passion into 
sympathy with aged sorrows, aged ambitions, aged pride 
and indignation. Critics have found fault with the sudden 
death of her love for Tito when he proved faithless to his 
trust. The revulsion of feeling was only natural to 4 
woman whose love required something more than passion— 
respect for and faith in the beloved. 

Of Hetty, we can say, with her aunt, she was “no better 
nor a cherry wi’ a hard stone inside it.” Her outward 
soft beauty carried but a selfish, vain nature. Her face 
had a language that transcended her feelings. ‘ There are 
faces which nature charges with a meaning and pathos not 
belonging to the simple human soul that flutters beneath 
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them, but speaking the joys and sorrows of foregone gener- 
ations; eyes that tell of deep love, which doubtless has 
been and is somewhere, but not paired with these eyes 
that can say nothing, just as a national language may be 
instinct with poetry unfelt by the lips that use it.” 

It is tempting to the point of danger to begin quota- 
tions. Sentences cling to the memory with a strange per- 
sistence. Dorothea Brooke’ “could not reconcile the 
anxieties of a spiritual life with a keen instinct in guimpe 
and artificial protrusions of drapery.” Do we not see 
this same disregard in the modern woman, member of 
many societies, labeled wittily by Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
asa “joiner’’? Celia Brooke “ was sure, or at least she 
hoped, that the wearing of a necklace would not interfere 
with her prayers.” This reminds one of the luckless girl 
to whom her sister gave all her ornaments, being suddenly 
stricken with conscientious scruples about wearing them 
herself. Dinah Morris was as stern in self-judgment as 
Dorothea Brooke, but her nature was broadened by tender 
sympathy for others, which expressed itself in homely ser- 
vice. Mary Garth is an admirable, loving woman, whose 
strong common sense and cheeriness combine to create 
the pure atmosphere of a true home. Her cheerfulness 
often brightens into humor, and Mrs, Poyser’s humor 
blooms into a rare example of the epigrammatic power, 
which George Eliot herself possesses quite apart from any 
necessity of having a character about which to hang her 
keen sayings. ‘hat pungent wit sparkles all through the 
novels, but in her letters there is no sign even of the warm 
ashes aftera flash. Did she save her brilliancy for the 
public ? 

The four Dodson sisters—the solid and respectable 
matrons in “ The Mill on the Floss ’’—have become Classic: 
Mrs. Glegg, who despised the advantages of costume, but 
was comiorted with the thought that at her death it would 
be found she had better lace laid by, “in the right-hand 
drawer of her wardrobe, in the spotted chamber, than ever 
Mrs. Wooll, of St. Ogg’s, had bought in her life, although 
Mrs. Wooll wore her lace before it was paid for;’ Mrs. 
Pullet, whose weapon was tears, and who sighed with satis- 
faction at the idea that there were but few “ who could 
enter fully into her experiences in pink mixture and white 
mixture, strong stuff in small bottles and weak stuff in 
large bottles, damp boluses at a shilling and draughts at 
eighteenpence ;” Mrs. ‘Tulliver, whose weakness was dis- 
cussing millinery in general, and who stirred Mrs. Glegg’s 
sisterly compassion because she would not dress Magyie 
in the “ good clothing her sister Glegg gave her from the 
primeval strata of her wardrobe;” and the fourth sister, 
Mrs. Deane, the thinnest and sallowest of the Miss Dodsons, 
who, however, was blessed with a pretty, well-behaved 
child, which ought, by rights, to have belonged to Mrs, 
Tulliver, uneasy mother ot black-haired, gypsy-like Maggie. 
In the relation between Maggie Tulliver and Lucy Deane 
one discerns a marvelous poise in the author, almost 
unknown among novelists. No one doubts that Maggie is 
George Eliot’s favorite; it has frequently been asserted 
that her history is in a large degree the autobiography of 
the subjective life of Marian Evans when agirl. Not once 
is the gentler, weaker nature of Lucy shown apart from 
the radiance of Maggie’s love for her. it is.a unique 
treatment of such a situation, and we venture to say only 
a woman could succeed in it: two girls, in fact rivals in 
love, but neither one becoming ignoble, or suffered to lose, 
in our eyes, the least degree of the beauty and perfection 
of their mutual love. 

It is difficult to find one among George Eliot’s women 
in whom we cannot recognize a neighbor ora sister. It 
may be that Mirah is the least lifelike. A suspicion 
haunts the reader that, in this instance, the purpose 
underlying the art is too insistent—an ideal type is pre- 
sented instead of a flesh-and-blood woman. Still, in this, 
certainly, ‘God A’mighty made her to match” the man, 
Daniel Deronda. 

Much entertainment could be found in turning the 
kaleidoscope of the minor passages in the novels, for each 
one stands out, a human being against the background of 
circumstances. ‘To consider the people portrayed by this 
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great writer is like an attempt to describe the individual 
citizens of a city, and one is surprised to realize that they 
all exist in a short list of books. Twenty volumes and 
perhaps twelve tales embrace the entire dramatis persona. 
The personality of a writer breathed through his books 
gives them their chief power and value. One who knew 
George Eliot intimately tells us that manly intellect and a 
girlish heart were united in her to a remarkable degree. 
She was a womanly woman, and one can but believe her 
heart’s desire is expressed in that tenderest of her poems, 
“ Brother and Sister.” In spite of the “dire years” of 
womanhood, “ whose awful name was change,” she says : 


But were another childhood world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there. 


From all the writings of the great Englishwoman we 
know that she cherished a high ideal of womanhood, 
which her phenomenal power of expression and excep- 
tional insight into motive enabled her to present to us for 
our emulation in life and in literature. 


The Best Things 


By Grace H. Duffield 


There’s many a sight it is good to see, 
And we gaze with an eager eye ; 

But nothing has splendor one-half so fine 
As the light from a sunset sky. 


There’s many an odor that’s rare and sweet, 
Yet nothing my heart allows 

Is half so fragrant or half so pure 
As the smell of the cedar boughs. 


There’s many a sound that is strong and glad, 
Many a dear refrain ; 

Yet nothing can thrill like the notes that come 
From a bird that sings in the rain. 


There’s many a thing in the world to love, 
That the world can understand, 

And yet there’s nothing that’s half so dear 
As the touch of a baby’s hand. 


Facts About Singing 


By Marie Merrick 


The remark is frequently heard, “ Oh, if a person has 
no natural voice, vocal culture is useless, as it cannot 
develop that which does not exist.’””’ But who can always 
determine without experimenting what does or does not 
exist? It is true that, owing to imperfect formation or 
for some reason not apparent, the vocal organs of some 
persons can never produce the sweet, melodious sounds 
that are emitted with so much ease by those of others. 
Very often, however, both the quantity and quality of a 
voice is largely dependent upon circumstances that can 
be greatly modified, if not wholly controlled. 

Nervousness, self-consciousness, either of which may be 
produced by the other; physical weakness, fatigue—all 
of these conditions have an effect upon the voice of which 
most people are quite ignorant. It is highly important, 
then, that the person who desires to sing should observe 
all hygienic laws, so that a good physical condition can be 
maintained, and that he should avoid all Aadits that tend 
to lower or impair such a condition. He should also 
cultivate control and forgetfulness of self. Otherwise the 
nervous system, and, through its influence, the muscular, 
are kept in a state of tension that utterly prevents a free 
tlow of sound. 

Then, too, some uncultivated singers, wholly ignorant of 
the rules for the positions and movements of mouth, throat, 
and tongue, which rules it is strictly necessary to observe in 
order to produce the best possible results in singing, by 
chance observe them to a certain extent. Consequently 
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such persons receive credit for having a better “ natural ” 
voice than others whose voices would be as good, possibly 
better, if they only knew-how to use them. We have in 
mind a gentleman who has a delicious voice, the quality 
of which, however, is displayed only when he Aappens to 
open his mouth. With cultivation, his habit of singing 
through nearly closed teeth and lips, which is ruinous to 
good vocalization, would be entirely removed. He would 
then undoubtedly be able to delight even critical audiences, 
and profit financially thereby. As it is, he commands 
several hundred dollars a year in a choir; and simply 
indolence or conceit, or both, so experienced teachers 
declare, prevent him from assuming a position only to be 
attained even by those having the finest natural gifts 
through study and practice. 

It must be admitted that the full, vigorous breathing so 
essential to good health and good singing tends to develop 
the female form to a size entirely beyond that prescribed 
by fashion. It is thus destructive to the proportions 
established by false ideas and custom as those which con- 
stitute a “fine figure of a woman.” That those propor- 
tions are whoily out of proportion is well known to artists 
and sculptors. ‘The world at large, however, is not yet 
educated to the point of being able to perceive more 
beauty in a natural than in a wholly unnatural female form, 
and, with a nice sense of proportion, to distinguish between 
the true and the false. Until it is, the vocal possibilities 
of women, like their possibilities in many other directions, 
will remain possibilities and nothing more. There is no 
reason, however, to lose hope in our ultimate victory over 
erroneous ideas and pernicious fashions. The fact that 
physiology is now so generally taught in our schools augurs 
well for both the health and the music of the rising gener- 
ation and its posterity. 


Some Results of Education 


At the last meeting of the Alumnz of Vassar College, 
it was, by a vote of the members present, decided to 
increase the endowment of the Vassar Chair of Astronomy 
from $40,000 to $50,000, that the interest of the Maria Mit- 
chell tund should pay the lady now occupying that chair 
the same salary that would be paid to a man filling that 
position. ‘This is a practical step to prove that women 
believe that for equal work women should receive equal 
pay. Another very wise step taken by the Alumnz was 
that of appointing a Committee on Publication. It seems 
almost too ridiculous to be true, and yet we know that it 
is true, that the slings thrown out by the newspaper par- 
agrapher against the Vassar girl have in a way worked 
against the interest of the College. Not that this has really 
interfered with the number of students, as this year there 
were seventy students who were compelled to be housed 
outside of the College buildings, but it has been serious 
enough to command the attention of the graduates of 
Vassar, and no women’s college in the country can point 
to graduates occupying more prominent positions in 
the world of letters, of science, of pedagogy, of philan- 
thropy, of society, than can Vassar College. It is astonish- 
ing how much harm a newspaper paragraph can do, and 
oftentimes when one reads it, and knows that it was 
written simply to provoke a smile, the question arises, 
Would the writer have written it if he had dreamed of the 
amount of harmit woulddo? Every woman’s organization 
has suffered more or less at the hands of the would-be funny 
man. A tew years ago a vacation nome for working-girls 
was opened on Long Island. It was under peculiarly favor- 
able auspices, easy of access from the city, and had inter- 
ested so large a body of women who were brought directly 
into contact with working-girls that considerable enthusi- 
asm had been aroused. Alli the plans were kept quiet for 
some months, when at last they were given to a reputable 
journal, Another journal in the same-city headed one 
article in its Sunday edition ‘An Adamless Eden,” and 
then followed an imaginary conversation with groups of 
working-girls. The result was that very many of the 
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better class of girls who had been interested in this proj- 
ect absolutely refused to go there that summer, simply 
because of that article. The whole purpose had been 
misunderstood; it had been made to appear that the 
home was a charitable institution; that the girls would 
be compelled to live according to rules that would be 
proper in a reformatory ; and it took two years to eliminate 
the evil effects of that article, written to fill space. It is 
wise for every organization that must come before the 
public to communicate with reputable journals directly by 
sending an article or holding an interview with an author. 
ized representative. In this way only can misconception 
and misunderstanding of the real purposes of any work be 
brought to the attention of the public. An attempted 
concealment gives rise either to the funny paragrapher or 
the conscienceless space-writer, for what these men do not 
know as facts they manufacture, and the result is greater 
or less misunderstanding, according to the circulation of 
the paper and the temper of the writer. Vassar has 
simply shown the good sense and good judgment for 
which its graduates are always noted in the step it has 
taken to give to the public authorized statements of all 
affairs that connect the public directly with the College. 


The Starting of Friendship’s Mail 


In the issue of January 23 there appeared in this col- 
umn an article entitled “ Letters to and from New Friends.” 
The idea was to introduce the children who read The 
Christian Union to some children in the tenement-house 
districts, that a friendship might grow up that would be 
mutually helpful. It is not always necessary to cross the 
great ocean to be introduced to a new country, a new 
people; sometimes right in our own city we can find 
things as strange and as interesting as any that lie on the 
other continent, and it will help us quite as much to know 
and study them. In response to that article a number of 
letters have come, and the United States mail has proba- 
bly grown somewhat heavier because of the new messages 
that have begun passing to and from these two hitherto 
unknown worlds. The beginning of the correspondence 
justifies The Christian Union in believing that it is a wise 
thing to make this opportunity for the children. As the 
letters come from all over the country, we have decided, as 
far as possible, when the letters are from large cities, or in 
the immediate vicinity of large cities, to find the corre- 
spondents near at hand, so that there will be the possibility 
of their visiting each other. Any time that any questions 
comes up that The Christian Union can help to solve, we 
shall be only tuo glad to give what assistance we can. It 
seems almost unnecessary, but perhaps it is best to say 
that it will be necessary to inclose postage stamps with 
each letter, if one wishes a reply. Postage stamps are an 
almost unknown commodity in tenement-house regions. 
Please address Mary Willis, care of The Christian Union, 
in regard to this correspondence. 


On the Uintah-Ouray Indian Reservation the Agent 
has succeeded in arousing a wonderful degree of interest 
among the Indians in agriculture. An orchard of fruit 
trees, planted by the Agent as an experiment, has become 
so important to these Indians that now an appropriation of 
five hundred dollars has been made to continue the exper- 
iment. The Indians on this Reservation have log cabins 
for their families, a mill for sawing and planing, and a 
slaughter-house where beeves are killed and dressed after 
approved scientific methods. 


It is proposed by the Standard Oil Company to furnish 
natural gas for fuel purposes to the World’s Fair buildings 
at Chicago. This proposition has met with considerable 
opposition because it will interfere, it is believed, with the 
coal trade. 


It is said that the output of the flour mills of Minne- 
apolis is 37,000 barrels of flour a day. 


| 
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A Washington Character 
By E. L. Thurston 


I had been standing before the buffalo yard at the 
Washington Zoo, when, all of a sudden, startled by a loud 
crash near at hand, I started, thinking that some of the wild 
animals were trying to break loose. ‘“ There’s nothing the 
matter, sir ; it’s only Oleomargarine practicing,” said one of 
the keepers, who did not seem at all disturbed. 

I did not care to show my ignorance by asking who or 
what Oleomargarine was, and so I walked in the direction 
whence the crashes continued to come, until I reached 
a large inclosure in which were half a dozen Angora 

oats. 

They were beautiful animals, with long, white, and silky 
wool, and thick, gracefully twisted horns. The oldest of 
these animals, a great strong fellow, with imménse horns 
branching out like a giant’s pitchfork, was planted about 
three feet from one of the boards on the edge of his cage. 
Suddenly he let himself go at the unoffending piece of 
wood, as if he were a battering ram (as he is, in one sense), 
causing the noise I had heard. This fellow was Oleomar- 
garine. 

Two years ago, when he first came to Washington, he 
began butting at this particular spot in the fence, and from 
that time until this (his keepers are responsible for this tale) 
he has continued to do nothing but butt. 

He first “ gnaws ” at the board and the heavy wire netting 
with his horns,and then, placing himself squarely about three 
feet away, lets himself fly at the obnoxious board with all 
his might, dealing it a crack that can be heard all over 
the place. This habit has won for him his name, “ Oleo- 
margarine,” ‘“ because,” so his keepers say, “he is the 


original butter.” 

Oleomargarine has worn out several boards in his “ prac- 
ticing ” always in the same spot, much to the disgust of the 
workman who has charge of repairs. 

However, Oleomargarine has those whom he considers 
his enemies, and so he keeps up his practice with a per- 
sistency that would put many a person to shame. 

First, there is his mortal enemy in the adjoining inclos- 
ure, the immense elk or wapiti (a present from Buffalo 
Bill), a great, ugly tempered fellow, with large, wide-branch- 
ing antlers, towering several feet above his antagonist. 
Luckily, a strong fence with heavy wire netting sepa- 
rates them, so that they cannot harm each other. But 
this makes no difference ; the elk rushes at the goat and 
crashes into the netting, frequently entangling his horns 
so that he is held fast by the head, while Oleomargarine 
amuses himself by butting at his enemy’s horns and head 
as they come against the wire on the other side, winking 
at the spectators meanwhile as if to say, “ Ain’t I giving 
it to him now, though !” 

Besides the elk, the “original butter” has a spite 
against his keepers, and he shows his feelings so plainly 
that now one man seldom cares to enter the yard alone to 
attend to anything, but brings with him another man to 
keep guard while he works. 

The minute the men appear at the door, the rest of the 
goats flee to the farthest portion of the yard, leaving 
Oleomargarine at the front. As the men enter, one of 
them armed with a heavy stick, Oleomargarine takes up 
his stand in a narrow place and awaits the attack. As the 
first blow descends on his head, he only winks, but when 
he feels the second, he makes a little forward movement 
that causes the men to jump-hastily to one side. But he 
only threatens them a moment, then backs off a step or 
two, and waits again, and thus, alternately advancing and 
retreating, he lets them reach the place they desire. He 
is only biding his time, however. When the men start to 
go back, he once more approaches, forcing them to walk 
backwards all the way. But his great opportunity comes 
when the men start to go through the door, and it some- 
times happens that one of them is thrown through the 
€ntrance in a very unceremonious manner by an attack 
from the rear. The men having been thus gently shown 


the way out, Oleomargarine goes back to the flock, with 
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what looks like a smile on his face, and with his eyes 
twinkling merrily. 

Beyond these, however, he seems to have no enemies. 
He rules the flock of goats, but is very gentle to the other 
animals kept in the same inclosure, and he can often be 
seen lying down quietly beside a little deer, or standing 
in a corner with a silver-spangled Hamburg rooster resting 
against his fore-feet and pecking at his shaggy wool. 

These goats were mostly imported direct from Angora, 
Asiatic Turkey, by some one in Virginia, who in turn pre- 
sented them to the Government. 

_As a rule, they are very gentle, and are great favorites 
with the young people, who are always feeding them. As 
soon as any children approach, they all run up to the net- 
ting and arrange themselves in a row, ready to accept 
whatever may be given them, and, like true Irish-Amer- 
ican goats, they seem to be able to eat anything. 

It is not safe for an absent-minded person to stand too 
close to the fence, for in an instant the goats will have 
their noses in his pockets, eating up his handkerchief, gloves, 
or anything else that can be found there; or, perhaps, 
pulling at his watch-chain. 

The goats have a great deal of curiosity, and are ever 
ready to investigate any object new or strange to them. 
Particularly is this true of cameras. As soon asa photog- 
rapher approaches with his box the goats rush up to the rail- 
ing and form a long line, their fore-feet resting on the 
lower rail of the fence, while they all stare directly at the 
camera. This is very fine for the photographer. 

. These natives of Angora do not seem to mind their cap- 
tivity, but always appear happy and contented with their 
lot, with the exception, possibly, of Oleomargarine, who 
does so want to get at closer quarters with his neighbor, 


the elk ! 
Nicknames of England’s Monarchs 


By J. F. Cowan 


There is one feature of English history which ought to 
be very popular with the average school-boy, who is not 
content unless he has dubbed his schoolfellow by some 
outlandish appellation, so far from his real name that his 
own mother would never know him by it. Fully one-half 
of England's monarchs from first to last have borne some 
nickname by which they have been more or less familiarly 
known, and which has in most cases stood for some 
peculiarity of body or mind. 

Beginning with Saxon Egbert, who was known as Eng- 
land’s “ First King,” we have next “Alfred the Great,” whose 
greatness as a lawgiver and peacemaker and unifier of 
England is undeniable. Edward, the son and successor of 
Alfred, was called “ The Elder ” because he was the first of 
ten Edwards who ruled England. About fifty years later we 
find an Edwin, or Edwy, who was known as “ The Fair,” 
and it is not hard to picture him as a blond of blonds. 
Edwin’s brother was called “ The Peaceabie,” and it is to 
be hoped that England had one truly peaceable Saxon 
king, for, with the exception of Alfred, they were a precious 
set of petty robbers and cut-throats. His poor son, 
Edward “The Martyr,” met a fate which was proof of 
this, being put out of the way to make room for his half- 
brother, Ethelred “ The Unready.” Canute, the Danish 
robber, who stole the throne just because he was a little 
stronger than the Saxon land-robbers, was called “ The 
Great,” and you remember the story of how he made the 
sea punish some of his courtiers for attempting to flatter 
him into thinking himself greater than he was. Then the 
Saxons came back into power again, and another Edward 
bore the title of “ Ironsides ” because of his great strength. 
But his burly form did not save him from the loss of his 
kingdom again before the attacks of the bold Danes, and 
the son of Canute succeeded—Harold “ Harefoot,” so 
called because he was a fleet runner. Edward “ The Con- 
fessor,” a son of the Ethelred who gave way to the Danes 
because he was “ unready,” or uncounciled—hard-headed, 
we would say—succeeded Hardicanute, son of Canute, and 
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in some way got a great reputation for sanctity. He spent 
his time building churches and monasteries when he ought 
to have been ruling his kingdom better, and so he was 
called “The Saint ;” but the Normans came and took 
the kingdom after he was dead. 

William, their leader, you know, was styled “‘ The Great.” 
He was a man of great will-power and organizing ability, 
but his son, William Rufus, ‘‘ The Red King,” was as cruel 
and bloody from sheer wantonness as his father had been 
from love of conquest. Henry, the second son, was 
called “ Beauclerc,” though he was not much of a man of 
letters. 

The Norman rule ended, another Henry, who had a 
better right to the throne, perhaps, bore the title of the 
family he founded, “ Plantagenet ”—from the broom-plant 
(genista) which he wore as a crest. His son every school- 
boy has read about with glowing heart—that bold Crusader 
known as “ Richard the Lion-hearted,” whose feats of 
bravery in the wars with the Moors have been so thrill- 
ingly told in fiction. Richard had a brother John who 
was disinherited so far as territory was concerned, and so 
he came to be called “ Lackland,” but he had plenty of 
land when he became king at his brother’s death. Henry 
III. was only nine years old when crowned, and it was 
natural that he should be called “ The Boy King.” His 
brother, Edward I. (the fourth of the name, but the first to 
be numbered), happened to have a pair of unusually long 
legs, and the spirit of levity of his age could not forbear 
calling him “ Longshanks,” even though he was to be 
king. There were two Edwards and a Richard in the 
house of Plantagenet before the house of Lancaster began 
to rule, but they were not lucky enough to acquire nick- 
names, and so we pass on. 

Henry IV., the first of the Lancasters, is mentioned in 
Charles Dickens's “ Child’s History of England” as “ Bol- 
_ ingbroke.” 

Then came the ascendency of the house of York, which 
had seven Edwards and a Richard. The second Edward 
is supposed to have been murdered in the Tower of Lon- 
don by his cruel uncle Richard, and in consequence of 
this pathetic story, so familiar to every reader, he has been 
called “The Martyred Prince.” Richard came in for a 
share of the Englishman’s aversion to bodily deformity 
and unfair treatment by being dubbed “ The Crouchback,” 
though it is sometimes doubted if the alleged deformity 
was more than an invention of his enemies. 

The house of Tudor furnished three royal nicknames, 
Henry VIII. was known to his subjects as “ Bluff King 
Hal,” and he was little more than a bundle of unbridled 
animal passions. Mary, the third from him, was so fierce 
in her persecutions of the Protestants that she was fittingly 
called “ Bloody Mary,” and her sister Elizabeth, who was 
England’s “ virgin” or maiden queen, had such a pros- 
perous reign, so far as wealth and advancement in letters 
were concerned, that she went down to her grave as 
“Good Queen Bess,” though she was a vain, fickle 
creature. 

The house of Stuart did even better than that of Tudor 
in furnishing nicknamed sovereigns. James, its head, was 
an eccentric Scotchman who would hardly escape being 
called a crank in our day. He used to write letters to 
himself, and he had a habit of addressing these under all 
sorts of ridiculous titles. One of these, “ His Sowship,” 
stuck to him. He was also called by one of his brother 
monarchs “ The Wisest Fool in Christendom ;” but, if he 
never did anything else, he was instrumental in giving us 
the authorized version of the Bible commonly known as 
“ King James’s Version.” Charles I., who succeeded him, 
was known as “The Martyr of the People,” because he 
was beheaded. But I imagine the people suffered most 
from him, before Cromwell became the Protector of the 
Commoners. When his son Charles II. got the throne 
back again, he called his father an old fool for troubling 
himself so seriously about government affairs as to take 
off people’s heads for opposing him ; but the son troubled 
himself so little about anything except what served his 
pleasure that he well deserved the title “The Merry 
Monarch.” There was another queen of England who 
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received the title of “Good,” and that was Queen Anne; 
though why she was called so it is hard to tell. She 
was weak and narrow, and with little influence in the 
nation. 

From this down to the reigning sovereign there was but 
one nickname—wWilliam, the last king. He entered the 
navy when quite young and saw considerable service, and 
it was while in the navy that he acquired the nickname 
“His Royal Tarrybecks,” a title said to have been given 
him by Robert Burns. 


A New Game—tTelegrams 
By Helena Dewey Leeming 


Any number can play this game. 

But sharp wits as well as pencils are required, and it 
takes more thought than paper to make it interesting. 

The object is that each person shall write a telegram of 
ten words, on a given subject, in a given time, the words 
beginning with certain letters, in the order in which they 
have been given out. 

The easiest way to illustrate the game is to begin to 
play it. Ten different letters are selected at random, each 
person contributing one, and avoiding the quite impossible 
x’s and z’s. Then, when these are written in order at the head 
of the sheet of paper, the timekeeper announces the sub- 
ject and gives the word to start on the three or five minute 
contest. Each letter must be an initial of one of the words - 
in the telegram, in the order in which it is given. 

A variety of subjects may be taken, such as, “ An Ac- 
cident,” “An Elopement,” “A Message of Congratula- 
tion,” “ An Appointment,” “ An Order for something.” 

For instance, once in playing the game the letters stood 
as follows: G. S. U. L. C. E. B. N. T. P., and the subject 
was “ An Accident.” 

The first telegram read as follows: ‘“‘Grand smash up, 
locomotive completely exterminated. Break news to 
Polly.” 

The second was very laconic: “George slipped upon 
lemon cortex. Elbow broken, nose too. Pity.”’ 

The writer of a third explained that the hero, Gerald, 
was supposed to be a small boy who was the source of 
much anxiety to his parents, as within a week he had eaten 
a quart of green apples with attending results, broken two 
of a neighbor’s window-panes, and been tossed by a cow, 
and had now tried to make a bonfire in the cellar. The 
telegram was supposed to be from his mother to his father, 
who was out of town, and ran thus: ; 

“Gerald submerged under layer cotton. 
burned. Nothing to pay.” 

At another time, when the subject was that of an ap- 
pointment, one writer energetically gave not only the ap- 
pointment, but the answer to it, and explained that the 
tirst telegram was from a brother, a society youth, to his 
sister, who had married a country parson just out of town, 
and who sometimes missed her maiden gayeties ; while the 
answer was from the sister. . | 

The letters were: F. E. P. I. G. C. A. S. N. O., and the 
telegrams read : 

“ Fannie’s euchre party incomplete. Go, Carriage at 
seven. Nobby occasion.” But the sister’s dispatch was, 
“Five evangelists popped in. Grief. Cook absconded 
suddenly. No opportunity.” 

Votes may be taken for the cleverest telegrams, if de- 
sired ; but the best stake to play for is the mirth of the 


other players. 


It is told of one of the children in a New York hospital, who 
had been under the care of one nurse for a long time, that when 
the little fellow found out that he was to go home cured, he put 
his arm around the neck of the nurse and said softly in her ear, 
“ My mamma will never hear the last of you.” Was not that a 
very touching expression of gratitude ? 


Extremities 


Montreal has refused women students entrance to the public 
hospitals. 
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A Call to Battle’ 


By Lyman Abbott 
Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, one said, Who is on the Lord’s 


side ? let him come unto me.—Exodus xxxiL., 


The difference between the religion of Israel and that 
of the heathen round about was not one of names, of rit- 
uals, or of theological doctrines ; it was one between right- 
eousness and wickedness. The aim of the religion of 
Israel was to make a people righteous. The essential 
characteristic of Israel’s God was that he was a righteous 
God. But there was no such aim in the pagan religions. 
They were all unmoral, and most of them were positively 
immoral. The gods of the Phcenicians and the gods of the 
Egyp.ians were not righteous gods. ‘They were either gods 
withuut morality—mere divine power—or they were gods 
absolutely immoral—the incarnation of appetite, bestiality, 
licentiousness. ‘The worship of these gods was like their 
character, bestial and licentious. The animal passions 
of men were stimulated by this pagan worship. Men 
were incited to be, not their best, but their worst. When 
the Children of Israel had come up out of bondage, crossed 
the Red Sea and the desert, and come to the foot of 
Mount Sinai, Moses and Joshua went up into the Mount, 
and remained there over a month—forty days and nights. 
The Children of Israel had lost their leader, and with their 
leader they had lost their conscience, their religion, and 
their God. They went back, not merely to a worship with 
a ‘different ritual or a different theology—that would have 
been a small matter; they went back from a religion 
whose aim was righteousness to a religion whose aim was 
self-indulgence. When Moses and Joshua came down 
from the Mount, it was to a scene of sensuality and licen- 
tiousness indescribable. Moses instantly perceived what 
was the question put before the Children of Israel > Should 
they perish in the wilderness, of their own rottenness and 
corruption, or should they be brought back to conscience, 
to righteousness, and to a religion that had a conscience 
and righteousness in it? Moses did not hesitate. He 
cried out vigorously, “‘ Whoso is on the Lord’s side, come 
here.” And they came, and they armed themselves, and 
they went through the camp, and they slew right and left, 
until, in all, three thousand, the account tells us, were 
left dead upon the ground. Men call this cruel. It was 
a merciful cruelty. The question was whether the whole 
nation should perish or whether the men who were lead- 
ing it to that life which was destructive of the nation 
should be destroyed. And Moses did not hesitate. 

With this one brief paragraph of introduction, I ask you 
to pass over the centuries and come to our own time, and 
I wish to repeat the question of Moses, “Who is on the 
Lord’s side ?” 

For good or for evil, we have entered upon an era of 
democracy. We have abandoned the experiment of mon- 
archy—the reign of one man; oligarchy—the reign of a 
few men ;_aristocracy—the reign of the best men; and we 
have said we will undertake an experiment in which all 
men shall combine in ruling the community. It is an ex- 
periment awful in its proportions. We cannot go back. 
The people, the good and the bad, the wise and the 
ignorant, have the ballot, and we cannot take it from 
them if we would. And this reign of democracy is not 
merely in political matters. The common people are 
shaping, not only National policies, State policies, munici- 
pal policies, they are determining our art, our literature, 
Our newspapers, our public schools. The domination 
of the formative influences of the Nation is in the 
hands of the democracy. For we are living in a com- 
mercial age as well as a democratic age, and newspapers 
and books and schools and all formative influences depend 
more or less—and for the most part more rather than less 
—on the amount and number of people who purchase and 
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patronize. So democracy is ruling in all departments of 
life. We are coming thus into an age in which the aver- 
age rules, unless there be some power somewhere that can 
enable those that are above the average by influence to 
control those that are below. 

If this experiment had been attempted under the very 
best conditions, it would still be an experiment full of haz- 
ard. If we lived in a country where simply the Christian 
fathers, the Puritans, the Huguenots, the Catholics, and 
their children, dwelt, even then there would be hazard. But 
this is not the case. We have flung our doors wide open, 
and we have invited the oppressed of all lands to come 
hither, and they have come—oppressed of all lands, igno- 
rant of all lands, superstitious of all lands, religious and 
irreligious of all lands. We have not only opened the 
door to them, we have invited them to unite with us in 
controlling the politics and the educative influences of the 
Nation. Men wonder why we cannot have here a press 
as clean and thoughtful as that of Great Britain. The rea- 
son is because only an elect few, comparatively, read in 
England, while almost all the people read in America. 
Not only the political institutions and the legislation of to- 
day, but the books, the schools, the newspapers—in brief, 
the formative influences of our country which will make its 
to-morrow—are being shaped by this great hirsute, uned- 
ucated, unkempt democracy. It does not speak the same 
language, has not the same religious faith, has had no ed- 
ucation in the past that fits it for self-government, has not 
been taught in the Old World, either by Church or by 
State, to control itself. 

I hardly need say to those of you who are accustomed 
to hear me from Sunday to Sunday that I believe in this 
experiment, that I rejoice in it, that I am hopeful of its 
results. None the less, what shall be the issue of this 
experiment depends upon how men of virtue and intelli- 
gence play their part in it. For democracy has two great 
inherent vices—vices that are essential in the very nature 
of democracy—the first, the vice of self-indulgence; the 
second, the vice of greed. For self-indulgence is the last 
vice of the animal which he lays aside as he emerges into 
manhood ; and greed of property is the first vice of man- 
hood as he emerges from the animal into a human condi- 
tion. The animal does not know enough to exercise thrift ; 
and the half emerged man does not know enough to con- 
trol his appetites and his passions. The first vice of a 
child is gluttony ; the first temptation is the candy-shop. 
And the first method of combating the child’s gluttony is 
thrift ; the first method of counteracting the candy-shop is 
the Penny Provident Society. I am glad that we have 
four of them in Plymouth Church. Nevertheless, the 
Penny Provident Society will in turn develop the greed of 
thrift by which the greed of appetite will be expelled, and 
benevolence and conscience lie still beyond, to be devel- 
oped by other methods. So, as man is emerging in this 
great democratic epoch, as man is entering upon this new 
experiment of self-government, we are confronted with these 
two great vices of democracy, the two great vices of our 
Nation—appetite, or self-indulgence, and greed, or excessive 
thrift. The signs of both are all about us—self-indulgence 
in the saloon, the theater, vicious and sensual literature, 
and worse forms that need no description: vice of cov- 
etousness, seen in the American ambition to get something 
for nothing; seen in the American passion to get rich sud- 
denly, in the strong temptation of young men to turn 
aside from honest industry in which a dollar is made day 
by day, slowly and patiently, by real product of hand and 
brain, into paths in which fortunes may be suddenly acquired 
by gambling speculations; seen in multitudinous strikes, 
result sometimes of an honest desire to get a fairer share 
of the production of labor, sometimes of a dishonest desire 
to get a larger share than is fair and equitable ; seen in cor- 
ruption in public life, in rings, machines, purchasers of 
legislators, purchasers of voters. There are hundreds of 
thousands of men in this country who until very recently 
have been mere machines. They have lived according to 
Ricardo’s iron law of wages; have had a bare subsistence. 
It has never so much as entered their heads that they could 
have a good time. They have come to this country, have 
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been given good wages, have had money, more money 
than they know what to do with; and straightway it has 
gone into self-indulgence. It was as certain to go into 
self-indulgence as the overplus of money in the child’s 
pocket is certain to carry him to the candy-shop. And 
there are hundreds of thousands of men in this country 
who have never believed before that money was power. 
They have thought of it only as a means of self-indul- 
gence, and now they are educated up to the point of see- 
ing that there is something more than pleasure in money, 
and the fever of greed is in their veins. 

That is not all. This greed of appetite and this greed 
of money are both stimulated and inspired and incited by 
men for base and evil purposes. Men that want to profit 
out of the vices of their fellow-men are feeding them and 
making the flame higher and yet higher. What is a saloon? 
It is a counter with appetite on one side and greed on the 
other. The chemical affinity is such that no law can 
prevent their coming together, What is a saloon? On 
one side it is the poor man’s club. His home is bare 
and barren. He lives in two rooms; perhaps in only 
one. He is surrounded by children that are unkempt and 
disorderly. He has a wife who, if she be patient, is more 
than an angel. He is worn down by the cares and 
perplexities of life, and yet more by its dull routine, and 
just across the street is a gilded room full of beauty— 
according to his idea of beauty—with pictures, easy chairs, 
gilded decorations, papers to read, and companionship 
more congenial than he gets at home, with drink at the heart 
of it, beckoning him and saying, Come here for your good 
time. That is one side of the saloon. And what is the 
other? A man that has been lazy all day long, doing 
nothing, and at night does nothing but take the wages out 
of the workingman’s pocket and put them into his own, 
That is the other. Greed on the one hand, taking the 
wealth out of the pocket of the workingman, and self- 
indulgence on the other, seeking pleasure at the only place 
where it can be found—that is, the saloon. I wonder there 
are not more of them. As there are men stimulating the 
appetites, so there are men stimulating the passion of greed: 
the gambling mania, the passion of getting much and giving 
little ornothing. The most concrete example of this to-day 
is furnished by the Louisiana Lottery. ‘The Louisiana Lot- 
tery Company proposes to the people of the State of 
Louisiana to give them thirty-one million and a half dol- 
lars if the State of Louisiana will authorize the Louisiana 
Lottery Company to plunder the rest of the people of the 
United States and divide the earnings between the two 
partners. The Louisiana Lottery Company says to the 
people of the State of Louisiana, Ninety-three per cent. of 
our receipts come from other States than Louisiana ; if you 
will let us take this ninety-three per cent. out of the people 
of the other States, we will give you, as your share of the 
stealings, thirty-one and a half millions of dollars ; and then 
the Louisiana Lottery Company turns round with an air of 
virtue and tells us that we must not interfere with the 
United States mails in carrying on this process of plunder. 
The enemy of this country is not the saloon. It is the 
awakened spirit of self-indulgence which the saloon feeds. 
The enemy of this country is not the lottery. It is the spirit 
of gambling mania that desires to get something for nothing 
which the Louisiana Lottery incarnates and at the same 
time strengthens and intensifies. These two evils are like 
prairie fires; if we let them sweep on, they will burn all 
before them. 

Observe, further, that these evils are organized—organ- 
ized for the control of politics, legislatures, newspapers, 
schools, and even churches. The liquor interest is one great 
dominant and controlling interest. And greed is more and 
more organizing in forms of capital and forms of labor, 
each threatening the other. And both appetite and greed, 


thus sedulously stimulated, thus carefully organized, are 
deliberately endeavoring to control this great democracy, 
which has not yet learned self-control, nor how to couple 
honesty with thrift. 
fronts us. 

I have read this morning two notices: one calling 
attention to one piece of legislation, and another to 
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another piece of legislation, in this one State, both before 
our Legislature this coming week, and both for the pur- 
pose of licensing, sanctioning, and promoting self-indul- 
gence and vice. What will you depend on to meet organ- 
ized vice in public affairs and in private life? Will you 
depend on a reorganization of society ? On Socialism in any 
of its proposed forms? There is no possible way in which 
you can organize a people who are self-indulgent and self- 
seeking, and out of them make an honest, pure, temperate, 
upright community. You cannot make a sound ship out 
of rotten timber. Will you depend on this party or that 
party? Will you imagine that all the virtue is incorporated 
in one political party, and all the vice in the other? 
Republican Philadelphia and Democratic New York calling 
each other names reminds one of the famous pot and kettle. 
lt is hard to say which is the blacker of the two. Grant 
that your party, whichever it is, has the majority of virtue ; 
but do you not know that wherever the carcass is there the 
vultures are gathered together? Do you not know that 
there are thousands of men in this country who will put 
on any political uniform that will enable them to get their 
hand into the public treasury, be it of the city, State, or 
Nation? Do you suppose the devil in the Golden Legend 
was any less a devil because he had his monk’s robes on 
and went into the confessional? Greed is greed, let it 
march under what flag it will. Corruption is corruption, 
let it put on what uniform it will. And there will be no 
end to greed or corruption in every political party in this 
country until the conscience of men in both political 
parties is strong enough to say this: The one dishonor we 
will not suffer is the dishonor of corruption in our own 
organization ; we will be defeated, but we will not be dis- 
honored. Will you, then, rely upon the public press? But 
the public press is only the voice of this democracy. 
Some of us can remember the time when the brains ruled 
the newspaper, and Horace Greeley made the “ Tribune” 
and Raymond made the “ Times;” but to-day it is the 
counting-room that controls the newspaper, and the press 
is ruled by the counting-room ; and the boast of the news- 
paper is not the principles which it advocates or the good 
it accomplishes, but the number of copies it is able to sell. 
I do not forget that our newspapers have done grand work 
in the past, nor do | forget that they are rendering good ser- 
vice in the present. More than the drama, it is the mirror 
held up to life ; but the mirror will not convert society, nor 
set it right. Will you depend, then, on the public school? 
But the public school is itself controlled and administered 
by this democracy. If the community be atheistic, the 
public school is atheistic. If the community be religious, 
the public school is religious. And it is only, as it were, by 
stealth and skillful tact that the teacher of high and noble 
moral principle can instill into her pupils anything better 
than reading, writing, and arithmetic. If she undertakes 
to speak to the reverence and the conscience, she must do 
it so skillfully that the political administration will not 
discover that she is teaching religion. 

The hope of America, the hope of democracy, is in the 
Church ot Christ. There are some of you that will think 
this is cant, though I think most of you will not accuse 
this pulpit of cant. But I mean it. The real reservoir 
out of which the force is to come that is to put down the 
greed of appetite and the greed of covetousness is a force 
reservoired in the Church of Christ. I know its weaknesses, 
its failures, its faults. I know that its ministers are often 
thinking about past problems, not about present ones; 
I know that they sometimes lack convictions, and some- 
times lack the courage of their convictions; I know that 
often their perspective is wrong, and that they pay more 
attention to the color of a vestment and the formula of a 
prayer and the shaping of a creed than to practical 
righteousness in this nineteenth century. And yet I also 
know that you cannot find anywhere a body of men that 
have so much conscience, so much reverence, so much hope, 
so much love for their fellow-men, so much faith in God, 
and so much unselfish consecration in their hearts, as 
you will find assembled under the roofs of the churches of 
America to-day. When the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union wants to defeat an infamous piece of legislation, it 
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appeals to the churches. When General Johnston comes 
to the North to get Northern aid for that almost forlorn 
hope that is bravely fighting the battle against the Louisi- 
ana Lottery, he goes to Protestant ministers, and they 
speak ; and then he goes to a Roman Catholic Cardinal, 
and he speaks. I cannot understand the folly of the men 
who would blot out the Roman Catholic Church from this 
country. Thank God for Cardinal Gibbons! Long may 
he wear his red cloak and his red cap! If you and I 
could vote in the Papal conclave, gladly would I vote to 
make him Pope. His words of courage have done more 
than any other word in this country, by press, by politician, 
or by preacher, to make the leaders of that Louisiana 
abomination call a halt and at Jeast pretend a retreat. 
God give us courage toturn it intoarout! In the Church 
is the reservoir of the conscience of this Nation. If there 
had been no Church in America, there would have been 
no anti-slavery movement. If there had been no Church 
in America, there would have been no great temperance 
movement. If there were no Church in America, there 
would have been no great moral and educational movement. 
The Church is the one and only organization which does 
not find its standards in democracy and derive its inspira- 
tion from democracy—the Church which has in this 
Bible a standard that does not vary from day to day; the 
Chuich which has in this Bible the record of a Leader 
who has never been corrupted and has never turned aside ; 
the Church which has in the heart of it a living God dwelling 
in its midst and inspiring with a courage and hope borrowed 
from the eternal world and the eternal Presence. I appeal 
to you young men and young women on behalf of the 
Church of Christ, because on behalf of humanity. I| 
cannot appeal to you by the methods by which in the 
olden time my fathers in the pulpit addressed young men 
and young women. I cannot say to you that you cannot 
be saved outside of the Church; that you cannot be true 
and noble outside of the Church; that it is an ark that 
floats on the flood, and that only within it is safety from 
hopeless disaster sure to overtake all others, climb 
they on the mountain-peaks never so high. I cannot 
say these things, because 1 do not believe them to be 
true. But, on the other hand, | can say to you this: 
Here in Plymouth Church, and in hundreds of thousands 
of churches all over this country, are men and women who 
are banded together, not by the bond of greed and not 
by the bond of appetite, not by what they hope to make 
in money or fame or pleasure, but by what they hope to 
do for their fellow-men, and by their loyalty to Him in 
whose name and under whose leadership they trust for 
victory. We need you; we need every one of you. 
If you have their purpose, why not come and join your 
fortunes to their 1tortunes, and your purposes to their 
purposes? Grant that the Church of God is behind the 
age. Willit ever catch up with the age if you young 
men stay out of it? Grant that it lacks courage. Will it 
ever have courage if you men of bravery stay out of it? 
Grant that it does not think the thoughts of the nineteenth 
century, Will it ever think the thoughts of the nineteenth 
century if the men of the nineteenth century stay out of 
it?) Where would you go, if you would organize yourself 
into a great body to promote the cause of righteousness, 
temperance, and justice? Where, if not to the Church of 
Christ? What society offers a better field, what com- 
pany calls you with a louder call? Where can you do 
better service ? 

I have spoken but brokenly this morning. I have 
not said what | wished to say. But | have a sense of the 
great peril that lies inherent in the very heart of our 
democracy: not a peril from the dram-shop, which you 
Can escape by closing its doors; not a peril from the 
Louisiana Lottery, which you can escape py a United 
States postal law; but peril from growing self-indulgence, 
from growing greed, peril which can be escaped only by 
“ternal Vigilance, and by patterning all life upon that of the 
great Examplar and by the invincible power of Christ and 
his Church ; and then I look out and | know in this con- 
segaiion are men and women who listen to me every 
Sunday, whose sympathies are with us, whose contributions 
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are with us, whose desires are with us, and yet who some- 
how or other stay without the camp; and I do not know 
why. I could understand it if we had a creed which 
they could not understand. But we ask them nothing 
but this: that they take God for their God, Christ for their 
Saviour, the Spirit of holiness as the power that is within 
them, and the Bible as their guide ; and, with God as their 
God and the Bible as their guide, they join hands with us 
to make conscience triumph over sin and righteousness 
over wickedness. ~ Who is on the Lord’s side? Let him 


come unto us. 
The Weeping Prophet’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


- ‘King Zedekiah, the last of the kings of Judah, on hisac- 
cession to the throne accepted temporarily the foreign policy 
of Jeremiah. He abandoned the attempted fatal alliance 
with Egypt, and sent an embassy to Babylon by two of the 
nobles, persunal friends of Jeremiah, and then, accompanied 
by a third embassy, himself made the journey and took a 
solemn oath of allegiance to Nebuchadrezzar. Hardly, 
however, had he returned to Jerusalem than he broke his 
oaths and put himself at the head of a league of neighbor- 
ing kings against the Chaldean power. In the midst of 
the clash of contending factions, of hopes and fears excited 
by this revolt, Jeremiah appeared in the streets of Jeru- 
salem with a wooden collar around his neck as a symbol of 
the coming captivity of the Jews. The battle between the 
two parties was personified in the controversy between Ha- 
naniah on the one side and Jeremiah on the other, and 
Hananiah tore the wooden collar from Jeremiah’s neck 
and snapped it asunder, as a symbol of the deliverance 
which he confidently foretold. At the time of our lesson 
the Chaldean army, answering the defiance of Zedekiah, had 
poured in like a deluge. Palestine was overrun, Jerusalem 
besieged. ‘Temporarily the siege was raised, the Chaldeans 
withdrawing in order to meet and give battle to the Egyptian 
army. Jeremiah, clearly seeing the inevitable end, sought 
to escape from the doomed city, was arrested as a deserter, 
imprisoned in a dungeon, and then confined in the court 
of the prison attached to the palace, and finally let down 
into a deep well where, but for the interference of a friend, 
he would probably have perished, but from which he was 
recovered and remanded to his former prison, where he 
remained during the rest of the siege. The capture of 
Jerusalem restored him to his liberty. Of his subsequent 
life little is known—nothing with absolute certainty.’ 

In this chapter from Jeremiah’s life one may see as 
reflected in a mirror the long and cruel suffering of perse- 
cution for righteousness’ sake. History is full of the paral- 
lels. The man who stands for truth in an age of shams and 
falseness, for purity in an age of corruption, for righteous- 
ness in an age of sin and selfishness, for God in an age 
of practical atheism, must expect to be in persecution. 
The type of the persecution may change, but whether it be 
the dungeon of Zedekiah, or the wild beasts of Nero, or 
the rack and the thumbscrew of the Inquisition, or the 
sword and the fagots of the Duke of Alva, or the social 
ostracism and the political exile of the house of Stuart, or 
the mob and violence of the pro-slavery faction, it is always 
true that he who is purer and better and truer than his age 
will suffer, and he who lives in an age when the face of 
humanity is turned toward iniquity and who attempts to 
stem the public torrent will suffer bitterly and cruelly. 

Dr. Cheyne called Jeremiah “ a true though incomplete 
type of Him to whom all prophecy points.” I should be 
inclined to add that, though incomplete, he is the truest 
type of Christ afforded by the Old Testamert history. 
His prophecies are less evangelical than those of Isaiah, 
but his life and his circumstances are more Christlike. 


! International Sunday-School Lesson for February 28, 1892. —Jeremiah 
XXXVii., 11-21. 

2The above paragraph is condensed from Stanley’s “ Jewish Church,” Lecture 
IV. See also Jeremiah, chapters xxvii. and xxviii. 
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He is in some respects the noblest of the Hebrew prophets. 
He is the prophet whose steadfastness is most severely 
tried. As a teacher of righteousness Isaiah may surpass 
him ; as a sufferer for righteousness he is pre-eminent. 
The lesson of his life is even more than the lesson of his 
words, and the lesson of his words will only be understood 
as in them lies the lesson of his inward life. 

Without attempting to trace the parallel and make clear 
-the type, it may be worth while to point out a few char- 
acteristics of this sad but sacred prophet. First of these 
is his sense of righteousness. It is to him inconceivable 
that piety should ever justify wrong-doing. It is to him 
inconceivable that God should bless evil done that good 
may come, or should justify the jesuitical maxim that an 
oath made to heretics is better broken than kept. So, 
when Zedekiah has sworn by the sacred name of the 
Almighty that he will be loyal to Nebuchadrezzar, Jere- 
miah can see nothing to destroy the sad consequences of 
breaking that sacred oath. With a policy which begins in 
falsehood and perjury he will and can have no part. 

In the events which follow he stands almost alone. 
What we now call “ jingoism” pervades the nation. Its 
hatred of the Chaldean power blinds its eyes. No coun- 
selor is so bad a counselor as wrath, and the Jewish nation 
takes counsel of its wrath. To foretell the success of the 
Chaldean power and the overthrow of Judas seems to this 
excited people treason. They not only think what they 
_ wish, but they will have no one think otherwise. As 
Christ’s predictions of the destruction of Jerusalem roused 
the Jewish hatred against him and hastened to its terrible 
consummation the tragedy of his Passion and cruel death, 
so Jeremiah’s predictions of the destruction of his nation 
set the whole national feeling against him. The bitter 
sorrow, the utter loneliness, which finds expression in the 
Sixty-ninth Psalm is believed by some writers to have 
been born of Jeremiah’s experience, and it is at all events 
an expression of experience like his. He was not even 
supported by the moral sense of the nation. Other 
prophets, and the popular ones, cried, Peace, peace! when 
there was no peace. 

In Jeremiah there was a great tenderness. Nothing in 
the Scripture more pathetically and tenderly represents the 
love of God than Jeremiah’s picture of a husband’s faith- 
ful love to an unfaithful wife, as found in the third chapter 
of his prophecies. His lamentations show how much he 
loved his country, how bitterly he felt its woes, how its 
sins and crimes stunned his heart, how he vicariously bore 


remission, as it were, for the whole people. Far more 
than Isaiah he was a “ suffering servant.” Far more than 
Isaiah he bore the sins of his apostate nation. No sorrow 


is more poignant than the sorrow of love, and this was 
Jeremiah’s sorrow, as it was that of Christ, whom Jeremiah 
typified. His denunciations are not those of the self- 
righteous Pharisee who stands apart from his people and 
condemns them ; they are those of a mother who identifies 
herself with her child while she warns him of the destruc- 
tion which he is bringing upon himself. 

With this tenderness of love there was very little hope. 
His temperament was not hopeful. There was nothing in 
his times and circumstances to inspire hope, and only now 
and then do gleams of hope break through the clouds. 
Hoping in God and in the final triumph of righteousness 
in some future epoch when he has gone, his faith is invul- 
nerable. Righteousness and the God of righteousness 
are the great realities to him. Like one who fords a swift 
and swirling river, he stands in the shock of an opposing 
current which endeavors in vain to throw him down and 
carry him away. With troubled and anxious heart he pur- 
sues his course, keeping his foothold firm on the rocks, 
and so his head always above the angry waters. We 
know Jeremiah but little, and I cannot but profoundly 
regret that the committee who have laid out this course of 
lessons have provided so inadequately for the study of his 
life and character. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
A Good Man in Trouble. Why? 


For the week beginning February 28, 1892. 
(Jer. xxxvii., 15-21; Job xxiii., 10.) 


That goodness ought to purchase exemption from trial 
and sorrow is a popular fallacy that reveals itself in the 
common talk of men when an actively good man is over- 
taken by disaster or affliction. This shows a more pleas- 
ing side of human nature than does the attempt of Job’s 
friends to discover some hidden sin to account for his 
misfortunes. Yet both come from a wrong conception of 
what true living is, and of the Christian’s desire and aim. 
Life is disciplinary. We cannot expect to find all the 
lessons easy, or to escape correction for disobedience, 
Even Christ learned obedience through the things which 
he suffered. All things come through pain to perfection— 
to where they can be the most used for others. The grain 
must be bruised, the grape crushed; the porcelain must 
pass through the fire, also the gold and the silver. The 
true poem is written with the life-blood, and the best 
giving in word or deed is the giving of self. It is the 
Christian’s desire to draw near to God, both in com 
munion and in likeness, and the only way is the way of 
the cross. We sing “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” care- 
lessly, too many times, and even when it has been our 
heartfelt prayer, we shrink from the cross that will raise 
us. 

Our wishes and our prayers for those we love the best 
are for what we call blessings. We need anointed vision 
to see the incidents of life from the Godward side. Says 
Archdeacon Farrar: “ God’s judgments—it may be the 
very sternest and most irremediable of them—come, many 
a time, in the guise, not of affliction, but of immense 
earthly prosperity and ease.” Another, whose experience 
has taught him the truth, says: “ Men talk of the mystery 
of God’s providence—the mystery of darkness, of death, 
of loss. To me the mystery is in the giving, not in the 
taking away, in the life and not in the death, in the clear 
blue sky and not in the darkness that hides it. We cry out 
to God when he takes away; but did we draw near to him 
in thankfulness when he gave ?” 

This thought should be for our comfort. We belong to 
God, and he has a right to take his own way to make us 
what he would have us. The end of discipline is perfec- 
tion of character, Christlikeness, and this means perfec- 
tion of service. The white robes of the redeemed are a 
sign, not only of the cleansing blood of the Lamb, but of 
the tribulation through which they themselves have passed, 
and because of both they are fitted to serve God “ day and 
night in his temple.’ There are so many groping in dark- 
ness, so many who need sympathy and comfort, that we 
may well consider the highest service here that of a “ com- 
forter of Christlike touch,” and esteem all discipline well 
worth the cost that will enable us “to comfort them that 
are in any affliction, through the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God.” 

It is easier, always, to bear the trials that we can éx- 
plain in no other way than that they are from God, than 
it is to bear those which come to us through the careless- 
ness or ill will of others; but we have learned one of the 
lessons of life when we realize that everything that touches 
our life is of God, and will work out his will for us, if we 
will only let it. May we learn to thank God for every €: 
perience of life, knowing that he will walk with us in the 
midst of them all, and that in his love we are safe. 

References: Deut. xxxii., 11, 12; Job xiii, 15; PS 
xxiii, 4, 5—Ixvi., 10-14—xciv., 12—cxix., 67, 71; 1S4 
xliii., 2—xlviii., 10; Lam. iii, 32, 33; Nah. i., 7; Mal. 
iii., 3; Mark xiv., 34, 37; John xiii, 7; Actsv., 41; Rom 
viii., 16-19, 28; Phil. i., 29; 2 Tim. i., 11, 12—ill., 12} 
Heb. ii., 10, 17, 18—v., 8; James i., 2—4—v., 10, IT; ! 
Pet. i., 6, 7—ii., 20, 21; Rev. iii., 19. 


Daily Readings: (1) 1 Pet. iv., 12-19; (2) 2 Cor. iv 


16-18 ; (3) Heb. xii., 1-13; (4) Phil. iii, 7-14; (5) Rom 
viii., 31-39 ; (6) 2 Cor. i., 3-7; (7) Jer. xxxvii., 15-2!) 
Job xxiii., 10. 
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Religious News 


A Sunday-School Lesson System 
By Miss H. A. Clark 


The Christian Union’s criticism of the International Course 
of Sunday-school lessons in its issue of January 2 has been 
read with especial interest by some of the Sunday-school teach- 
ers of this city, where this important question is just now receiv- 
ing the most thoughtful consideration. With the hope that the 
experience of one of these schools may have some practical 
value or suggestiveness to those whom your discussion will 
arouse to a more active interest in a change for the better in 
Sunday-school methods, I venture to set before your readers 
some facts which seem to indicate that, in this city at least, the 
time is at hand when popular sentiment will not “resent” such 
criticism, but rather hail it as the expression of a general need. 

This need of some more satisfactory course of systematic 
Bible study than is offered by the International, or indeed by 
any well-known series of lesson papers, is so strongly felt by the 
pastors and superintendents of three or four of the leading 
Congregational churches in the city, that they are considering a 
plan which has been suggested of uniting for the preparation and 
publication of a course of study based upon the same general 
principles as is that which is in use in the Center Church Sunday- 
school. Your readers have heard before of the course of study 
pursued by this school, which has proved its value by the very 
tests suggested in your article. When it is further known that the 
young people who are studying these lessons this year are gain- 
ing some real knowledge of Paul’s most profound Epistles, I 
think it will be readily acknowledged that if such a plan can be 
carried out a better method of Bible study will soon prevail in this 
and other cities. In the preparation of a series of lessons which 
should give to students of various ages any adequate idea of 
the “ days of the Apostles,” the lesson committee of this school 
have attempted an almost unheard-of task. Their success is 
surely the more notable on this account. 

The papers contain a simple, careful analysis of the great 
sermons of the Apostles and of all the Epistles, based upon the 
text, for both older and younger scholars. This lates: feature 
of the work is the promise of a solution of that very difficult 
problem, 2. ¢., the teaching of intermediate classes from a gen- 
eral lesson-paper. In requiring the students to state in their 
own words the object of the Epistle, aided of course by the 
references to the text, the papers are in themselves the most 
valuable monthly examination papers. The plan of a careful 
verse study which was followed in the Gospel lessons has been 
continued this year, while under “ Points to Look Up” and 
“Things to Think About ” questions of history, geography, and 
ethics are brought to the student’s attention in a simple and 
natural manner. Perhaps the most lasting impression will be 
made by the study of the marvelous story of Paul’s missionary 
journeys, in which even the youngest children have taken a 
most lively interest. The older students have gained almost 
unconsciously some knowledge of early church history, While 
some of the young men of the church are taking up the study 
of church history with the pastor. The testimony of one of the 
younger scholars in this school may have more significance 
than ‘much abstract statement. Being asked how she liked a 
substitute teacher, this little maiden replied: “She told very 
nice stories, but I don’t think she quite understands our way 
of studying lessons.” 

The chief objection which has thus far been urged against 
this course of study is that it requires teachers of more than 
average ability to insure its success. One of the chief advan- 
tages of these lessons, on the contrary, seems to be that, having 
been made by a committee of teachers, directed by men of 
authority among Bible scholars, they meet the needs of teach- 
ers as well as students more fully than any series of papers pre- 
pared by men having no active connection with the Sunday- 
school. It cannot be denied that the most indifferent teaching 
will be improved by a good system, and is it not true that the 
best hope of the spread of some vital knowledge of the Bible 
among the young people of to-day lies in those teachers who 
shall be willing to study, in some such school as this, the true 
“method and secret” of Jesus Christ as the Teacher of the 
world? The only real difficulty which appears to those who are 
anxious to see such a Union Committee as has been spoken of 
formed is that it would be undesirable to carry out their plan 
without the support of those who are already interested in Mr. 
Blakeslee's very helpful and valuable lessons. If the co-operation 
of Mr. Blakeslee himself could be secured, and a course of les- 
Sons published upon the Gospel of Matthew, for example, com- 
bining the best features of his system with what is distinctively 

t in the Center Church lessons, the new work would un- 
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doubtedly rest upon a sure foundation. It is hoped that this 
plan will meet with such approval that another Advent season 
will not find the majority of our Sunday-schools studying in a 
fragmentary fashion the saddest of the Gospel stories, as was 
appointed by the International Lessons this year, but rather that 
the young people in them may have learned that the glad tidings 
proclaimed by Isaiah were the same which the angels sang and 


the Apostles told. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Is the Age Indifferent? 
By Frances King 


“Is this an age of general indifference to religion?” is a 
question we hear upon all sides. 

So great is the interest taken in the discussion that one feels 
that a decided negative may safely be given as the reply. The 
following expressions of opinion, obtained in a series of personal 
interviews, indicate clearly the trend of thought among those best 
fitted to judge. 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, preaches to a wealthy, aristocratic congregation ; never- 
theless he is intensely in sympathy with the masses and how to 
benefit them. “The unconverted are not thronging the 
churches,” he declares, “ and there is no indication that they 
will. The Church will have to come to them before they will 
come to the Church, and the implement of traction, stronger than 
chimes, advertisements, seasoned preaching, cheap pews, or 
hospitable ushers, is doubtless going to be the agency of the lay 
Christians, who, by their own understanding of secular relations 
and limitations, will be able to stand up among men of employ- 
ment and of affairs as just interpreters of the meaning of the 
Church and the import of the Gospel, correctly applied.” 

The Rev. A. Bloomer Hart, D.D., of the Episcopal Church. 
says: “1 don’t believe that there is more vice or indifference in 
our age than in former years. There is abundant wicked- 
ness all around us, but the advocacy of good is earn- 
est, and has many helpers. The church attendance is far 
better than it was fifty years ago, and there is more discus- 
sion of religious subjects than ever before; there are also 
more conversions to Christianity here and in foreign lands than 
in any century before the present. There will always be a 
strife between the good and the evil, until the evil is ultimately 
vanquished.” 

The Rev. George Van De Water, of St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Harlem, says: “1 don’t believe that sermons, as such, 
were ever appointed for the purpose of securing attendance at 
church; the worship of Almighty God must always be first 
and foremost. Men, | think, will always go to worship God, if 
the opportunity is given them; the more the altar is elevated, 
the more men flock to it; sermons must always be secondary to 
worship. They should always, however, be prepared carefully, 
as there is no excuse for any minister talking nonsense in the 
name of the Lord. As tothe preaching of the present day, it 
was never stronger, more intellectual, more evangelical, or by 
more earnest men. I say it reverently, that the average sermon 
of to-day is better worth hearing than St. Peter’s sermon on the 
day of Pentecost, when three thousand were converted.” 

The Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D., the Presbyterian divine, 
gives, as one reason for the poor attendance at the churches, 
the pressure of life during the week, and the growing tendency 
to make Sunday a day of rest and relaxation; another is the 
increasing opportunity for amusement and travel. Formerly 
there was nothing else to do but to go to church; to-day a 
thousand attractions draw men who are not religiously inclined 
in other directions. In olden times it was not considered 
respectable to have no church connection; now all that is 
changed. “ Another hindrance to church-going is the Sunday 
newspaper; people cannot read it and do anything else. Papers 
ought to be smaller, instead of larger, on Sundays.” As 
to length of sermons, the fullest churches are not those where 
the shortest sermons are preached. For instance, Dr. Park- 
hurst, Dr. Paxton, Dr. Greer, and Dr. John Hall—these men 
all preach sermons of not less, and usually more, than a 
half-hour, yet their churches are always filled. The form 
of service matters practically little in drawing people 
into the church; all forms have been tried more or less. 
The churches which are the richest in forms are not most 
fully attended. The best-attended services in English cathe- 
drals are those in which the regular liturgy of the Church is 
largely laid aside, and a simpler and briefer service substi- 
tuted. 

The Rev. Dr. Donald, of the Church of the Ascension, 
characterizes the present age as one of profound religious 
interest, not in mere theology, but in religion. More go to 
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church now than ever before in the history of the city. “We 
hear a great deal about this being an age of transition. Well, 
every age has been one of transition—every age yet to come 
will be an age of transition. Men cut down the forest, but the 
earth remains; men give up one bit of doctrine and another, 
but religion remains, simply because God remains.” 

The Rev. Thomas H. Sill, of St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, is not inclined to think that everything is going 
to the bad. 

“T see many evidences that encourage one, not only in 
special congregations, but among the masses. There is 
certainly more inquiry in regard to the Church than ever before. 
There is, of course, unbelief on all sides, but the Church is 
able to meet it and combat it, as it has time and time again. 
As to filling the churches, our own is always crowded; one 
reason of this is, perhaps, that the seats are free, and there 
is no distinction between the rich and the poor, the black and 
the white.” 

The Rev. Waldo Messaros, of the First Baptist Church, 
thinks that there is great danger of doctrine being taught for 
doctrine’ sake. In Christ’s first sermon in the little church at 
Nazareth to reference was made to any cultus or doctrine. He 
dwelt rather upon human life and how to improve its quality. 
Simply assenting to the fact that Christ is God will not make a 
Christian of a man, any more than his assenting to the fact that 
China is in Asia. As to trying to popularize Christianity by preach- 
ing agreeable things, truth cannot be made pleasant to the sin- 
ner. The truth that is given us of God must be preached, 
whether it cut back or edge. 

To preach the Gospel broad scholarship and ready expression 
are necessary ; manuscripts should be banished, and, as Christ, 
in his Sermon on the Mount, opened his mouth and taught, so 
should the modern minister, after applying himself earnestly to 
the study of the subject before him. 

The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, says that a centralized church life is hardly possible in 
these nomadic days. People change their abode too often to 
become personally interested in one church, with the conse- 
quence, in many cases, that they never become interested in 
any. 

Cy do not, however, call this an indifferent age,” he added. 
“ Start any religious question, it is discussed in church and secu- 
lar papers, as well as magazines, with an interest never before 
given to such subjects. Never before were people, both men 
and women, so interested in mission work. As to my own ex- 
perience of church attendance, our church is filled at the morn- 
ing service, and two-thirds filled at evening service.” 

The Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, says he would 
rather have this an age of religious discussion, as it is, than one 
of stolid indifference or ignorance. “ The discussion does not 
discourage or frighten me; it encouragesme.” He then added: 
“ There has never been a time when there was more thought 
about religion, or more searching of the heart, amongvall classes. 
The unconverted and the unbelievers attend church in great 
numbers. From time to time, one after another is being 
brought into a condi'ion of faith, The preaching of the Word 
must be performed with a loving and sympathizing heart; the 
preacher must stand among men and be in touch with the lives 
of allmen. The great facts of human life, sorrow and joy, suc- 
cess and failure, come to all; to the believer and to the unbe- 
liever. The hunger and aspiration of the human heart is some- 
thing quite apart from a distinctive religious faith.” 


% 


Scientific Philanthropy 


The report read at the annual meeting of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of New York City last week by the Secretary, 
Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, showed, as Professor Schurman 
remarked in his address, that “ charity today is an art founded 
upon a science.” Among the more important figures of the 
report are the following : 


Reports filed, 300,000; relating to families, 150,000; cases treated, 50,500; 
street beggars dealt with, « ounseled, and warned, 5,900, of whom were arrested 
and committed 2,000; houses recorded where recipients of relief reside, 35,000. 
The Penny Provident Fund, now three years old, is proving itself most useful 
in teaching habits of thrift and stimulating ambition to save. It has grown 
from 44 stations where our stamps were sold in 1890 to 145 in January last; the 
depositors have increased from 11,000 to 21,000, and the accumulations from 
$4,600 to $10,000. The deposits average about fifty cents each. The current 
income during the year 1891 was $35,720.07, a decrease as compared with that of 
the previous year of $1,308.34. 

From the very able address of Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte we 
select two paragraphs: 

“ To my mind one of the principal merits of charity organiza- 
tion is the ‘object lesson’ it affords, showing how much, uader 


our form of government, can be done to lessen crime, vice, and 
misery by voluntary association and with no immediate legal 
sanction. In this feature it is peculiarly and thoroughly Ameri- 
can; the genius of our institutions is jealous of interference by 
the Government. We always trust our rulers as little as may 
be, and limit their province within the narrowest practicable 
bounds. The primary source of this spirit is not want of con- 
fidence in them, although our National experience has not tended 
to inspire such confidence; sometimes we find a public officer 
‘the right man in the right place,’ but we have the more reason 
to rejoice when we do, because the most optimistic and most 
charitable will not claim that such is the general rule. But per. 
haps we are not so much disposed to restrict the sphere of the 
State's action as to think differently from others of the State's 
nature. For us it is not an entity outside of and apart from the 
individual citizen, a sort of earthly providence caring for his 
welfare, with no responsibility on him for its shortcomings, but 
simply the aggregate of hims:lf and all like him; and its busi- 
ness is not nobody’s, but everybody’s, business. In the theory 
of our Government, to preserve the peace and detect and arrest 
criminals is not the duty of the police only, but of every citizen; 
to see that justice is administered and offenders punished con- 
cerns not merely judges and a public prosecutor, but all mem- 
bers of the community. We cannot get rid of our social duties, 
as conscripts in some countries once did of military service, by 
paying a ransom in the form of taxes; so long as there is any- 
thing amiss, any form of preventable distress or injustice to be 
found among us, it is the distinct and particular mission of each 
citizen to see that those wrongs are set right. 

“ Charity organization is peculiarly consonant to American 
institutions in that it refuses no form of help in its work. Its 
aim is not to destroy or cripple any existing charitable agency, 
but to make all alike more economical and effective. It does 
not assume to dictate how any one shall try to do good; there 
is room for all; let each select his own field according to his 
tastes and sympathies; he will do best what he likes best to do, 
Charity organization proposes to help every kind of good work 
by preventing waste and friction and misdirected effort. The 
mutual jealousies of benevolent organizations too often present 
a spectacle which would be ludicrous were it not also sad and 
disheartening. Tramps and street-beggars have long profited 
by the ignorance in which each religious body voluntarily 
remains as to the charitable work of all others, and almost every 
new charity tries, openly or covertly, to clip the subscription 
list of some old one. However earnestly we may strive to 
draw the common vehicle of humanity along the road to hap- 
piness, each one seems to feel an irresistible temptation to slyly 
put a spoke in the particular wheel which his neighbor tries to 
turn, nor does he, apparently, realize that he is thus delaying 
the progrcss of every one, himself included. Charity organiza- 
tion leaves every one his chosen sphere of usefulness, but asks 
him to labor in it with his eyes and ears open to what others 
are doing in the same field, and not to go out of his way to 
make their tasks harder.” 


American College and Education Society 


This old and beneficent organization is, seemingly, renewing 
its youth. Its good work in the past entitles it to recognition 
and favor. The Rev. J. L. Maile, Boston, Mass., its present 
Field Secretary, himself a Western man, supplies the following 
statements in regard to its operations in that part of the United 
States: 

1. While our public school system, from the country district 
school to the State university, is admirably designed to secure 
the ends of popular education, and as such should have the loyal 
support of all classes of people, yet it remains true that the 
State cannot provide for the distinctively religious training and 
influences for our youth which their preparation for Christian 
service requires. 

2. Our churches and the benevolence cf individuals must 
found and aid in the support of such institutions of learning as 
will secure to us the succession of an educated and spiritual 
ministry, missionaries fur home and foreign fields, teachers of 
Christian character for service in our public schools, and men 
and women prepared for the more important duties of church 
and social life. 

3. The scope of this Society’s work as now enlarged includes 
the raising of funds at the East, leaving Western college presi 
dents free to attend to their proper duties and to cultivate the 
local financial resources of the college. The Society has 
pledged, in such a way as to stimulate the development of home 
resources, liberal aid to a college in Nebraska, in South and 
North Dakota, in Florida, in Washington, and in Oregon. 

4. The rules of the Society have recently been changed s0 
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as to permit the aiding of preparatory schools. One preparatory 
department in Louisiana, and six academies located in Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma, are on its list. The recognition of the 
Christian academy as a fundamental part of our educational 
system secures the following important results: The unwise 


multiplication of colleges is prevented. A great increase is. 


secured in the number of students prepared for college work. 
Academies develop many students who would not be reached 
by the college. The religious atmosphere of the academy will 
lead many young men to prepare for the ministry. Christian 
workers and school-teachers are raised up in large numbers by 
the academy. From three to five academies can be supported 
on the sum required to sustain one college. 


News from Jerusalem 


A few bits of information lately received by private letter 
may be of interest. There was a hard snow-storm on Christmas 
Day, a very unusual occurrence. The road-bed of the railway 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem has been so much damaged by storms 
as to cause some doubt as to its being ready for travel within 
the expected time, about July 1, 1892. There is still cholera at 
Damascus, and at Sidon quarantine is kept up; travel is much 
impeded in consequence, and prices are higher than usual. The 
Jews are coming in steadily, but are not welcome, and are not 
permitted to land at Jaffa unless they can bribe the officials. 
The Jews who reach Jerusalem are squalid, and crowd together 
in such neglect of sanitary laws that there is fear of their suffer- 
ing greatly from disease. As usual, no news in regard to the 
cholera and other diseases, among which scarlet fever has been 
very bad, is permitted to be sent out of the country. 

The colony of Americans is suffering some persecution from 
home friends withholding funds in the hope of forcing them to 
return to America, but they keep steadily on, and do much good. 
They received many and rich presents at Christmas from the 
Moslem people whom they have befriended. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
United States Secretary Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Hugh Hanna, a Presbyterian minister, who, 
through his open-air preaching, was the cause of the religious 
riots in Belfast, Ireland, in 1857, died lately in Belfast. 

—The Rev. William Potter, who lately died at Hampden, O., 
at the age of ninety-five, was said to be the oldest Congrega- 
tional minister in the world. He had been in the ministry 
seventy-one years nine months and twelve days. 

—The Rev. Dr. James Fielding Spalding, until recently the 
rector of Christ P. E. Church in Cambridge, Mass., was con- 
firmed as a member of the Roman Catholic Church at Baltimore 
last week by Cardinal Gibbons. 

—Principal A. M. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
England, is announced to deliver this spring a series of lectures 
at the Union Theological Seminary, this city, on ** The Place of 
Christ in Theology.” The exact date is not yet fixed. 

—The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of New York State is being held at Auburn 
this week. The list of speakers includes the names of the Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, Major-General O. O. Howard, Dr. L. C. 
Warner, Dr. Luther Gulick, E. F. Lee, and many others. 

—Professor Juseph Le Conte, President of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, and author of “ Evolu- 
tion as Related to Religious Thought,” will deliver a lecture on 
“The Race Problem in the South” b. fore the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, corner Clinton and Congress Streets, on Sunday 
evening, February 21. 

—IlIhe General Book Committee of the Methodist Church 
held its annual meeting at the Methodist Publishing House in 
this city last week. At the New York house the sales for 1891 
amount to $1,061,076 38; profits, $133,412.68. The sales 
reported by the Cincionati house amount to $1,141,038.02 ; 
profits, $171,073 13. Out of the profits an appropriation of 
$125,000 is made to the annual Conference for the benefit of 
Superannuated preachers, and the widows and orphans of dead 
preachers. [he capital of the two houses is now $3 130.956 09. 

—Professor Lewis F. Stearns, of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, died on Monday night of last week, at the age of 
forty-four. He graduated from Princeton College in 1864, 
alterward studying for the ministry at Princeton, the Universi- 
tes of Berlin and Leipzig, and the Union Theological Seminary. 
He had been, since 1880, Professor of Systematic [Theology ia 
the Bangor Theological Seminary. He had written much for 
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the religious weeklies and reviews, and some of his lectures 
have been printed in bookform. He lately declined a call toa 
professorship at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

—* Vital Truths from the Word of God for the Present Age ” 
is the general subject of a course of sermons now being deliv- 
ered by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, of this city. They deal with the living questions 
of religion in our day, and the real doctrines of the Bible in 
regard to them. Last Sunday Dr. Van Dyke’s topic was “ The 


Bible Against Fatalism; or, the Liberty of Man by the Decree | 


of God;” the other topics are: February 21, “The Bible 
Against Chance; or, the Sovereignty of God in His World ;” 
February 28, “ The Bible Against a Selfish Religion; or, Elec- 
tion to Service.” 

—Joseph Fithian Garrison, M.D., D.D., Professor of Canon 
Law and Liturgics in the West Philadelphia Divinity School, 
died at Camden, N. J., January 30, at the age of sixty-nine. 
Dr. Garrison practiced medicine ten years in Swedesboro’, 
N. J. He was ordained to the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church in 1856, and the same year became rector of St. Paul’s, 
Camden, a charge he held until 1885, when he resigned it to 
accept the professorship in Philadelphia Divinity School. For 
many years he held all the posts of honor and trust which his 
Church could confer upon him. He was Dean of the Convoca- 
tion of Burlington, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop, Presi- 
dent of the Standing Committee, Deputy to the General Con- 
vention. Dr. Garrison was a man of encyclopedic information, 
and in the line of his specialty, canon law and liturgics, was 
regarded as authority by his fellow-Churchmen. 

—The Patria Club, of New York City, an organization com- 
posed of members of the American Institute of Civics, has sent 
out a circular letter to the pastors of New York and Brooklyn, 
suggesting that, in connection with some part of the religious 
services of the Sabbath preceding Monday, February 22, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, there be delivered in the churches under 
their charge an address directly or indirectly related to the 
“ Teachings of Washington as Applied to Present Conditions.” 
It is also proposed that arrangements be subsequently made for 
popular Sunday evening addresses by clergymen (and laymen, 
where this is practicable) upon “ The Political Responsibilities of 
Church Members as Detcrmined by Religious Standards;” and 
that on the Sabbath preceding Decoration Day, sermons be 
addressed to the people which shall also utilize the lessons of 
that day, as a means of promoting the fidelity in the discharge 
of civic obligations which is essential to the welfare of the 
individual, of society, and the State. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—T. V. Davies accepts his call to Stockton, Kan. 

— Ebenezer Dawes, of Lakefield, Mass., died recently. 

—]. L. Sewall has become pastor of the Newstead Avenue Chapel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
—Clayton Welles accepts a call to the Union Church in Taunton, Mass. 

—M. Bb. Boardman, assistant pastor of the Center Church, New Britain, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—J. I. Walker accepts a call to Mendon, Mich. 

—J. P. Coyle, of North Adams, Mass., has resigned. 

—G. G. Smith accepts a call to Neponset, Ill. 

—A. I. Bradley accepts a call to Plymouth Church, Kansas City, Mo. 

—F. T. Bayley was installed as pastor of the Park Avenue Church of Denver, 
Colo., on February 4. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. H. Dickerson, of Siloam Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—C. C. Cook has become pastor of the church in Hillsdale, N. Y. 

—A. A. Wood died in Flushing, L. l., on February 5, at the age of eighty- 
one. 

—J. L. White, of Green Bay, Wis., has resigned. 
—C. L. V. McKee, of the Western Seminary, has received a call to Madison, O. 
EPISCOPAL 


—J. W. Elliott has been elected assistant at the Church of the Ascension, 
Chicago, III. 

—A. A. W. Hastings has been elected rector of St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, 
Wis. 

—W. E. Allen accepts a call to Sherburne, N. Y. 

—E. A. White accepts the rectorship of Christ’s Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 

—Henry A. Adams, of St. Paul’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., accepts the rectorship 
of the Church of the Redeemer, New York City. 


OTHEK CHURCHES 

—J. Brownson Church, of Accord, N. Y., accepts a call to the Riverside Re- 
formed Church, Paterson, N. J. 

—St. James Frye, D.D , editor of the “ Central Christian Advocate,” of St. 
Louis, Mo., and one of the leading Methodist ministers in the West, died in St. 
Louis, on February 5, at the age of sixty-one. 

—W. H. Robinson, who lately resigned the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has become a Congregationalist. 

—C. W. Haizer, of the Unitarian church of Manchester, N. H., has resigned. 

—E. W. Pierce was installed as pastor of the Universalist church in Orleans, 
Mass., on February 7. 

—J. T. Bergen accepts a call tothe South Reformed Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Walter Bagehot’s Works’ 


It is probable that the great majorityof readers in this 
country associate the name of Walter Bagehot with his 
very acute and able treatment of economic and financial 
questions rather than with literary criticism ; and yet there 
has been no English critic of this generation who has 
surpassed Mr. Bagehot in some of the best qualities of 
criticism—acuteness of perception, profundity of thought, 
and the judicial temper. Mr. Bagehot has a quality of 
his own. He is as free from any touch of professionalism 
as if he had never read a book or been brought in contact 
with literature as a profession. There is a kind of primi- 
tive directness about his work which is immensely inter- 
esting. He writes like a man who has his eye on the 
object, to recall Wordsworth’s phrase; and he reports 
precisely what he sees, without any reference to ulterior 
ends. ‘This means that he is free, in very large measure, 
from the whole mass of literary traditionalism which is the 
bane of almost all save writers of the first magnitude. 
He was familiar with all the resources of culture; he 
had access to all the knowledge which lies open to a man 
of university training living in an old society; but the 
original man in him was never obscured or embarrassed 
by what others have done or by his own acquirements. 
He was a native original force, and in criticism this quality 
is both rare and precious. No one, for instance, has given 
us a clearer idea of Shelley than Mr. Bagehot; an idea 
at once adequate and just to the genius and character of 
the man, and adequate and just also as regards his imper- 
fections and limitations. The glowing mist which sur- 
rounds Shelley, and which beguiles those who love him 
into the surrender of the critical faculty, does not for a 
moment blur the vision of Mr. Bagehot ; yet it is true in 
this case, as in all others, that the truth about a great 
man is the best tribute to his genius ; one rises from the 
reading of Mr. Bagehot’s essay no longer confused and 
perplexed, but with a clear understanding of Shelley’s 
character and genius both on the side of his strength and 
on the side of his weakness. The admirable essay on 
Shakespeare, and that on the Scotch reviewers, illustrate 
the same quality; a quality which has drawn to Mr. 
Bagehot the most thoughtful and intelligent constituency 
of readers. 

Mr. Bagehot’s style is not less attractive than his thought. 
He is by no means an even or at all times an admirable 
writer. He is indifferent to commonly accepted usages 
to a degree that has made the labors of his editors 
herculean, but this indifference does not conceal the 
pungent quality of his style. He has a delightful 
fashion of introducing into the severest discussions the 
keenest, most incisive comments, which reveal the humanity 
of the man and which make his reader feel that he is in con- 
tact, not with a professional man of letters, but with a broad- 
minded fellow-man, bent on getting at the truth, and having 
the humor of it by way of solace. ‘The vigor of his mind and 
the range of his gifts are best illustrated by recalling how 
many functions he discharged, how many places he filed, 
and how distinctive and characteristic his work was in all 
these various fields. As the editor of one of the most in- 
fluential English journals dealing with political and social 
movements, and of one of the foremost English reviews ; as 
the author of the most luminous book yet written on thejEng- 
lish Constitution, of another book on money and the prin- 
ciples of finance which commands the respect of all students 
of finance, of a book on the origins of society; and asa 
critic of singular freshness and acuteness, Mr. Bagehot’s 
years were filled with the most engrossing and fruitful work. 
He combined successfully two qualities rarely found in com- 
bination : the acuteness and practical sagacity of the man 
ot affairs, and the insight, the imagination, and the deep 
intelligence of the man of thought. Mr. Bagehot’s repu- 
tation is in no sense commensurate with the significance 
and importance of his work, but his place is already se- 
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cured. There are many who give him the very first place 
among English critics. This is too favorable a judgment 
of the man; but if he does not hold the first place, he 
holds one of the first places. Heretofore, for American 
readers at least, his work as a whole has been almost in- 
accessible. It was a happy thought of the managers of 
the Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford to reprint 
that work in five substantial volumes and offer it to the pub- 
lic at what must be barely a cost price, taking into ac. 
count the magnitude of the work. Doubtless the adver- 
tising element entered ijntothe venture. It would be for- 
tunate if the advertising element everywhere took so high 
a form and made itself so directly serviceable to the best 
interests of society. This edition deserves special com- 
mendation because of the labor involved in its prepara- 
tion. In his preface, which is comprehensive and of no 
small value to the student of Bagehot, the editor, Mr, 
Morgan, gives some account of the difficulties which beset 
his path, and which he seems to have very successfully over- 
come, It is a privilege to commend a work of this char- 


acter. 


The New Theology ' 


We are often asked by our readers for a brief, compact, 
comprehensive treatise from which they can learn what 
the new theology is. We refer them to Professor Las- 
com’s treatise for an answer. It is true that the answer is 
not altogether satisfactory. There isa certain indefinable 
difficulty in Professor Bascom’s style ; each sentence seems 
clear, and yet the entire congeries of sentences somehow 
lacks clearness; at least they are not to be read with 
facility. ‘The book is somewhat too general ; clear defini- 
tions of the meaning which the new theology finds in 
such words as justification, atonement, sanctification, are 
wanting, though the defects in the old meaning are pointed 
out clearly and vigorously. But, on the other hand, the 
author does not fall into the error of offering a new dog- 
matism for the old. The indefiniteness is, we suspect, at 
least in part, deliberate and intentional—the result of a pur- 
pose to make it clear that the new theology is a movement, 
not a theology ; a spirit, not a system. 

Certain fundamental truths the author makes perfectly 
clear. He believes in the supernatural; not as an occa- 
sional, episodical fact, breaking in now and then upon the 
order of the universe, but as the spiritual, which is supe- 
rior to and regnant over the natural. The supernatural 
“becomes to us, as it does to all reverent, loving faith, 
the inner force of the natural, unfolding in visible forms 
the invisible things of the Spirit.” The natural is there- 
fore vivified by the supernatural, and the supernatural 
is embodied in the natural; and these two combined 
make one harmonious whole. All spiritual life is, therefore, 
capable of rational interpretation, and yet all spiritual life 
transcends the merely natural—that is, the physical 
and material. Dogma is a necessary expression in intel- 
lectual forms of the spiritual life, not to be cast impatiently 
aside, nor one dogma thrust away by another in the ex- 
pectation that the second will be permanent. But dogma 
must have life behind it; and in so far as it is founded 
upon Scripture it must be founded upon a rational and 
vital interpretation of Scripture—that is, on interpretations 
which accord with the laws of the mind and the moral 
nature. The end of all progress is a larger and truer 
Spirituality—a spiritual knowledge, an eternal life, an 
inner light and experience. The new theology is, then, 
an attempt to promote this progress, and it antagonizes 
the old theology only in so far as the latter, by hard and 
inflexible dogmas, forbids that growth which is essential 
to life, or seems so to do. 

The reader who wants to get rid of the trouble and 
responsibility of intellectual and spiritual life by having 
given to him a ready-made system to take the place of 
the systems of the past, will not find what he wants 12 
this book. But he who desires a stimulant to reverent 
and spiritual thinking, and is willing to read slowly and. 
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thoughtfully and with pondering, will find in Dr. Bascom'’s 
“ New Theology ” a very serviceable treatise. It will not 
so much give him a new theology as it will quicken in 
him his own intellectual and spiritual life. 


A Great Historical Novel’ 


We owe to Mr. Curtin, the translator of this book, the 
knowledge that there exists a Polish novelist who may be 
classed with the Russian Tolstoi, Dostoyevsky, and Gogol. 
This journal was one of the first to recognize the extraor- 
dinary qualities of Mr. Curtin’s rendering of Sienkiewicz's 
“With Fire and Sword,” and it is after a rather close 
comparison of the two that we affirm that—contrary to the 
usual rule that a sequel to a novel is its inferior—*‘ The 
Deluge,” on the whole, surpasses its predecessor. It has 
the same energy and rapidity of action, the same brilliant 
diction, the same racy humor, and the same splendid battle 
scenes in which, as some one has said, the author com- 
bines the minuteness of Meissonier with the broad sweep 
of Verestchagin. But these qualities now seem intensi- 
fied, while the study of motive and the character-building 
are distinctly stronger. Thus, while we have again the 
broad fun and shrewd wit of the Falstafhan braggart 
Zagloba, and are again reminded of Dumas’s “ lhree 
Musketeers ” by the valiant Pan Michael, the marvelous 
swordsman, there is a more serious note of passion in the 
new hero, Kmita. Semi-barbarian as he 1s throughout, 
cruel afier the manner of his day, wild and untamed in 
action, and in battle a very Bare-sark who “* sees red ’’— 
yet by the power of pure love and awakened patriotism he is 
changed from areckless reveler to a hero whose deeds of 
persunal valor and devotion ring through the land, save 
the country, and redeem his own past. The love story 
of Kmita and Aleksandra, too, is singularly sweet and 
noble ; the more so from its setting amid battle, rapine, 
cruelty, and treachery. It is, indeed, the strongest evidence 
of the power of this book that for twelve hundred closely 
printed pages the English reader can follow the record 
of ruthless slaughter, of constant bloodthirstiness, and of 
barbaric cruelty without being offended beyond recall by 
that side of the story, nor wearied by the uncouth Polish 
names, nor confused by the complicated history of Polish 
foreign wars and domestic insurrections, 

The time of the action of “ The Deluge” is 1654-1658, 
when Poland was, as a nation, at her last gasp, attacked 
at once by Sweden, Russia, and Prussia, and simultane- 
ously torn by internal dissension and the jealousy of the 
great nobles. ‘lhe temporary triumph of the Polish peo- 
ple in rallying to their king, Yan Kazimir. forms one of the 
noblest episodes of history, and abounds in opportunities 
for the writer of historical romance, of which splendid use 
is made by Sienkiewicz, There is a directness, a fiery 
vigor, a sustained sweep, in his literary methods that be- 
long only to the writer endowed with creative genius. 

Mr, Curtin’s translation is itself an admirable literary 
work, bold, racy, and spirited. It is evidently accurately 
faithful in its rendering of the original; its fault, in fact, 
is in occasional too great literalness: why, for instance, 
should the word “ for” be constantly used where the Eng- 
lish * because” naturally suggests itself? A fine portrait 
of Sienkiewicz is used as frontispiece, and confirms one’s 
instinctive belief that the portrait heretofore used by the 
publishers in circulars and advertisements is a distinct 
libel on the novelist’s personal appearance. 


The Cause of an Ice Age. By Sir Robert Ball. Modern 
Science Series. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) A new 
International Series in Science is under the editorship of Sir 
John Lubbock. The first volume is this little book upon the 
Ice Age—or rather upon Ice Ages. The author, a well-known 
astronomer, comes to the support of the “ astronomical theory ” 
of the Ice Age. The theory is simple, and has been ably pre- 


' The Deluge. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by 
Jeremiah Curtin. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 2 Vols. $3 
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sented by various authors. It depends upon two facts: (1) 
the orbit of the earth varies in eccentricity; (2) the position 
of the equinoxes is variable. As a result of these two facts, the 
sun’s heat received by the earth varies with time and with its 
position in its orbit. If we divide the year into two seasons, 
winter and summer—the winter being the time from autumnal 
to vernal equinox, the summer being the time from vernal 
equinox to autumnal equinox—the two seasons are not neces- 


ngth. The greatest difference in length of these two seasons 

ill occur wnen the earth’s orbit is most eccentric. The 
extreme difference is thirty-three days. Our author shows— 
and this is the fundamental argument of the whole book—that, 
whether winter is long or short with reference to summer, the 
rclative amount of heat received in each of the two seasons 
remains exactly the same. About sixty-three per cent. of heat 
is received in summer, thirty-seven per cent. in winter. Now, 
says Dr. Ball, if the winter is long aud the summer short, the 
wiuter will be exceedingly cold, the summer very hot; cold will 
gain and glacial conditions will come on. We cannot follow 
the whole argument; it is enough to say that Dr. Ball beiieves 
that astronomical causes produce glacial periods repeatedly at 
very long but unequal intervals; that the periods of glaciation 
themselves are very long, and that during such a period the 
Northern and Southern hemispheres are alternately subject to 
glaciation; that within one glacial period one hemisphere 
may be repeatedly subject to glaciation at intervals of twenty- 
One thousand years. Dr. Bali’s book is forcibly written, but 
he is silent oa the very point where the astronomical theory is 
most open to attack. As ordinarily stated, this theory assigns 
a definite date to the last glacial period. This date is by many 
geologists, particularly in America, considered far too remote. 
While most students are ready to admit the importance of the 
astronomical causes here discussed as factors in producing an 
ice age, they do not believe that they were the only causes tnat 
operated in producing the last Ice Age—the Glacial Period, so 
called. Depending on astronomical causes only, we must go as 
far back as Croll would have us do. But adding to astronomi- 
cal causes tavorable physical and geographical conditions, we 
may have had an ice age much later in date. We believe that 
it is only by such a combination of conditions that we snail 
find the real cause of the Glacial Period. 


Ee" of the same length, in fact are almost never of the same 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, Jar eminence the brilliant war corre- 
spondent of English-speaking peoples, tells in Zhe Afyhan Wars, 
1839-42 and 1878-So (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York), . 
with his accustomed directness and vigor, the stories of these 
contests. As to the first of them, he says: “ And so ended this 
war, a period of history in which no redeeming features are dis- 
cernible except the dctense of Jellalabad, the dogged firmness 
of Nott, and pir George Pollock’s noble and successful con- 
Stancy of purpose. Beyond this effulgence there spreads a som- 
ber welter of misrepresentation and uoscrupulousness, intrigue, 
moral deterioration, and dishonor unspeakable.” From no pvint 
of view can it be a source of satisfaction to an Englishman to 
review the occurrences here narrated, but Mr. Forbes docs good 
service when he givcs to posterity so clear a record of this 
disgraceful passage in British history. His story of the second 
Evglish war in Atyhanistan merits the same praise, and exhibits 
in kindred distinctness that policy of blunder on the part of the 
English Government which could only be forced by the hard 
arbitrament ot disastrous war to act in consonance with the wise 
words of dir Frederick Roberts: “ We [ Englishmen] have noth- 
ing to fear trom Afghanistan, and the best thing to do is to 
leave it as much as possible to itself. It may not be very flat- 
tering to our amour propre, but | teel sure lam mght when | say 
that the less the Algnaus s<e of us, the less they wuil dislike us. 
Should Russia in tuture years attempt to couqucr Afghanistan, 
or invade ladia through it, we should have a better chance of 
atiaching the Afghans to our interest if we avoid all interfer- 
ence with them iu the meantime.” 


The Caliphate: Its Rise, Decline, and Fall. From Origi- 
nal Sources. By Sie William Muu, K.C.O.1, LL.D, D.U.L., 
Ph.D. (Bologna, (F. H. Revell Company, New York.) The 
history of tne Caliphate, as written by Sir Wiliam Murr, 
has all the fascination of an Oriental romance added to the sci- 
entific exactness of an Occidental work of scholarship. The 
prophet of Islam had just breathed his last when Omar, in a 
religious frenzy, arose in the mosque and proclaimed that the 
prophet was not dead and could not die. Abu Bekr, returaiog 
from some distant ward of Medina, entered Mahomet’s chamber 
of death, and, stouping down, kissed the face of his kinsman, 
the dead prophet. “ Sweet wert thou in life, and sweet thou art in 
death,” he tenderly said; then, passing out into the courtyard of 
the mosque, where rcligious excitement was growing every mo- 
ment more mad, he commanded silence, and said, “ Whoso 
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worshipeth Mahomet, let him know that Mahomet is dead; but 
whoso worshipeth God, let him know that God liveth, and dieth 
not.” This memorable sentence turned the tide, and, the 
prophet being dead, the men of Medina chose a Caliph suc- 
cessor. For six centuries and a half, through the golden age 
of Islam, lasted this Caliphate, till extinguished by the Osmanli 
sultans, and in the death of the last of the blood of the house 
of Mahomet. The true Caliphate ended with the fall of Bag- 
dad. The splendors and cruelties of those centuries of con- 
quest are brilliantly depicted on the pages of Sir William Muir; 
the wars of predestination, the passion and death of Hasan and 
— which are still commemorated in the yearly passion 
play. 


Into His Marvellous Light. Studies in Life and Belief by 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., Minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) In 
this collection of twenty discourses, the first of which gives its 
title to the volume, we have a high type of pastoral preaching. 
Dr. Hall conceives the Christian preacher’s office as that of an 
interpreter, who must know himself, know the meaning of life, 
and walk with God, thus fulfilling his calling to show what life 
means, and what is the best way to live. He takes little notice 
of the questions which for the time rage within the Church and 
in society, but devotes his interest to the permanent and cen- 
tral needs of spiritual life. His teaching is sympathetic and 
thoughtful ; his style vigorous and dignified. In his discourses 
human experience and Holy Scripture reflect light upon each 
other. There are frequent passages of beauty and of power 
which bear witness to his insight into each. There is a certain 
unity in the series which is well expressed by its title; the 
tendency is to exhibit the experiences of the believing heart as 
a way of increasing light. While the book is not a contribution 
to any of the forward movements of the day, it is helpful to 
that which is at the basis of all true progress, the cultivation of 
Christian character in faith and hope and charity. 


One of the more interesting of missionary biographies is ohn 
Kenneth Mackenzie, English Medical Missionary to China; with 
portrait; second edition. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York.) The subject of this memoir, which is written by Mrs. 
Bryson, of the London Mission, Tien-tsin, China, died on his 
field of labor, on Easter Day, 1888, but not until he had been 
of use to a wonderful extent in overcoming the great prejudice 
existing in China against Western medical science, and had been 
made the means of founding and conducting the first Govern- 
ment medical school in the empire. But while singularly suc- 
cessful as a physician, few men, his biographer declares, have 
kept more constantly before them the spiritual good of those with 
whom they came in contact. It was ever the evangelistic side 
of medical work, and the opportunities thus given him to bring 
to men the healing message of the Gospel of Christ, which called 
forth Mackenzie’s enthusiasm and sustained him amid difficul- 
ties and discouragements which otherwise would have been in- 
superable. The book will take a notable place among the records 
of those lives with whose fragrance the world is being perfumed 
in these later days of Christian advancement. 


Captain S. Eardley Wilmot, of the British Navy, has fur- 
nished in Zhe Development of Navies (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York) a very complete account of the history of the 
last fifty years in naval ship-building, and of the tests, so 
far as made, of the modern type of vessel in actual war. The 
era is, of course, the era of the ironclad and the steam-power— 
the first steamship desighed for war purposes having been 
built in 1830. One is a little surprised to learn from such an 
authority as Captain Wilmot that the French in the earlier days 
of the century decidedly surpassed the British as ship-builders. 
There are many illustrations showing the types of war-ships of 
different nations. 


The seventh edition of Sir Henry Thompson’s Food and 
Feeding is largely rewritten and enlarged. It is certainly one 
of the best works upon the subject which is generally accessible. 
Few people this side the water know how to dine. We are a 
nation of dyspeptics; besides, we have not acquired the art of 
dining as a habit of life. At the best, with us dining is a social 
accomplishment. If it be true that Der Mensch ist was er isst, 
then it is of prime import what we eat, how it is prepared, how 
and when eaten. Both to housewife and to husband this work 
will be of interest and use. (Frederick Warne & Co., New York.) 


Admirers of the great London preacher who has just passed 
away will find in Charles Haddon Spurgeon, by the Rev. J. J. 
Ellis, an appreciative and sympathetic biographical sketch. It 
is largely anecdotical. Mr. Spurgeon was a man about whom 
personal stories cluster thickly, and many of those here told are 
eminently characteristic. These incidents and the many bits 
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of talk included enliven the book and make it thoroughly read- 
able. (F. H. Revell Company, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—The second volume in the new and very attractive low. 
priced edition of Marion Crawford’s novels, now coming from 
the press of Macmillan & Co., contains “ Dr. Claudius.” 

— Macmillan & Co. will issue a two-volume edition of Mrs. 
Ward's “ History of David Grieve.” It will be uniform in size 
and style with the Eversley edition of Charles Kingsley’s works, 
and will be ready some time this month. 

—Mr. Howells’s story, “The Quality of Mercy,” has been 
printed in England under the title of “ John Northwick, De- 
faulter,” owing to the circumstance that another book under the 
American title had already been published there. 

—The prize of $250 offered by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, 
of Brooklyn, for the best essay on the subject of “State and 
Local Taxation of Personal Property in the United States,” has 
been awarded to Mr. S. M. Dick, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

—Burns Americanized; Burns with “no crudities of expres- 
sion, no expletives, no vulgarisms, and no allusions to alcohol.” 
Who will buy? Here’s a chance for the untutored dwellers in 
“the land o’ cakes.” It isan expurgated edition by an Amer- 
ican lady editor.—Ziterary World, London. 

—We learn from a reliable source, says the “ Critic,” that M. 
Renan’s “ History of the People of Israel” is not finished, but 
is in such a condition that any other hand could take his manu- 
scripts and notes and complete the book as the author himself 
would do it. Renan expects, however, to be able to finish the 
work himself, although he has not been very well during the 
past winter. 

—The call extended to Professor H. von Holst, of the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg, Germany, to a chair in the Chicago University, 
leads the Chicago “ Times” to remark upon the singular fact 
that the three most comprehensive works on American civil 
government have been written by foreigners: De Tocqueville's 
“ Democracy in America,” Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” 
and Von Holst’s “ Constitutional History of the United States.” 

—Mr. R. L. Stevenson, we learn from the “ Critic,” is about 
to publish a new volume of miscellaneous papers, under the 
title “ Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays "— 
the “ others” including one on “ Village Communities of Artists 
in France,” an Epilogue to an “ Inland Voyage,” “ The Educa- 
tion of an Engineer,” “ Dreams,” “ Beggars,” and “ A Christ- 
mas Sermon.” It will be published early in March. Mr. Ste- 
venson also intends to bring out a volume on the history of 
Samoa, with special reference to the political complications of 


the last eight years. 
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Outlook in Missions 


A notable meeting recently held in Lon- 
don, England, was that of three thousand 
members of the Gleaners’ Union of the 
London Church Missionary Society. This 
is a Union whose members pledge them- 
selves to act as collectors for the funds of 
the missionary organization. The tide of 
spiritual feeling rose high, and that it was 
not mere feeling was evidenced by the fact 
that when the suggestion was presented 
that special contributions, outside of those 
designed for the Society, were needed to 
enable the British East Africa Company 
to remain in Uganda, the magnificent 
sum of $40,000 was contributed on the 


spot. 


A tabular view of the missions of the 
A. B. C. F. M. (Congregational Foreign 
Mission Board in the United States), for 
the year 1890-91, presents the following 
figures: Total number of mission stations, 
97; out-stations, 1,136; American labor- 
ers—182 ordained missionaries, 11 medi- 
cal men not ordained, 8 other men, 176 
wives, 161 other women; total native 
laborers, 2,648 ; total American and na- 
tive laborers, 3,186; places for preaching, 
1,291; average aggregate congregations, 
71,239; Sabbath-school membership, 50,- 
o19; adherents, 127,374; churches, 410; 
members of same, 38,226; received on 
confession during the last year, 3,554; 
theological schools, 20, with 347 students ; 
college, high, and boarding schools for 
boys and girls, 116, with 6,90¥ pupils; 
common schools, 980, with 37,750 pupils ; 
total under instruction, 46,403; native 
contributions jor all purposes, $115,530. 

In the course of a careful article on 
“The Indian (English) Government and 
the Opium Traffic,” the “ Missionary 
Herald ” for this month says: “ The gross 
annual revenue derived by the Indian Gov- 
ernment from opium has been not far from 
$32,000,000. Thecultivation of the poppy is 
permitted only under Government license, 
the condition of granting the licenses being 
that the total product shall be sold to the 
Government at a Certain fixed rate. The 
whole crop is manufactured and packed at 
Government factories, and is sold by the 
Government at public auction to mer- 
chants... . As to the effect of the rais- 
ing and sale of opium in India, there is 
impressive testimony in the recent protests 
made by the Government of the Bombay 
Presidency in response to a suggestion of 
the Indian Board of Revenue that the 
cultivation of the poppy should be intro- 
duced within that Presidency. The Gov- 
ernor replied to the proposition as follows : 
‘The Government considers that there are 
very strong objections to the introduction 
of an industry so demoralizing in its tend- 
ency as opium cultivation and manufacture 
into a province where it is at present un- 
known, and, so far as his Excellency in 
Council is aware, not asked for by the 
people. If opium cultivation were allowed 
in Scinde, it could not with consistency 
be prohibited in the rest of the Presidency. 
It has already been tried in Gujerat, and 
the result was widespread corruption and 
demoralization. On the ground of public 
morality, therefore, his Excellency, the 
Governor in Council, would strongly dep- 
recate the granting of permission to cul- 
tivate the poppy in Scinde, or any other 
part of the Presidency.’ ” 


Recent cases of oppression of American 
missionaries by the Sultan’s officials in the 
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Turkish Empire, some of which have been 
noted in this Outlook as violations of ex- 
isting treaty obligations between that Gov- 
ernment and the United States, begin to 
attract more or less wide attention in this 
country, and the United States State De- 
partment is solicited to secure relief. At the 
last meeting of the Manhattan Congrega- 
tlonal Association of Ministers of this city 
and Brooklyn (January 27) a special com- 
mittee was appointed to co-operate in this 
matter with a like committee of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church in thiscity. This 
committee consists of the Rev. W. H. 
Ward, D.D., the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, 
D.D., the Rev. S. H. Virgin, D.D., and 
the Rev. E. W. Bliss. 


The Rev. George Owen, of Pekin, 
China, in the “ Missionary Chronicle ” of 
England, quoted in the current (February) 
number of “The Gospel in All Lands” 
(Methodist Episcopal missionary maga- 
zine), traces, in a comprehensive article, 
“The Decadence of Religion in China.” 
The old classics of the Empire, going back 
to the time of Abraham, show, he says, a 
wonderful knowledge of God. Passages 
in them are worthy to stand side by side 
with kindred passages in the Old Testa- 
ment. Gradually the conception of a per- 
sonal God became obscured. Nature-wor- 
ship creptin. That continues in full force 
to the present time. In Pekin there is a 
great marble altar to heaven where the 
Emperor and high officials worship on the 
morning of the winter solstice and on other 
occasions. In another suburb of the city 
is a large square altar to Earth, where 
he worships on the morning of the sum- 
mer solstice. Nowhere in China is there, 
however, a single altar dedicated to the 
god of the ancient classics. Nature has 
taken the place of God. Polytheism and 
idolatry followed. From the dawn of his- 
tory the worship of ancestors has prevailed. 
Then have come lower depths of degrada- 
tion. Demon-worship ensued, and animal- 
worship. The fame of the largest temples 
is now often due, not to the gods they 
contain, but to the supposed presence of a 
fairy fox, weasel, snake, hedgehog, or rat. 
These five animals are believed to possess 
the secret of immortality and the power 
of self-transformation, and to exercise great 
influence over men. The Rev. Mr. Owen 
has seen crowds of men, women, and chil- 
dren worshiping at an ordinary fox-burrow. 
And he has seen one of the great gates of 
Pekin thronged, day after day, with car- 
riages and pedestrians going to worshipa 
fairy fox supposed to have been seen out- 
side the city walls. 


A Buddhist priest from Japan, student 
in the junior class of the University of 
the Pacific, in California, has recently 
been converted to Christ. He said: 
“Since last August I have been contrib- 
uting articles to a Buddhist monthly 
magazine, published in Japan, for $200 
a year. It was my plan to support my 
school expenses with this money, but as 
Iam a Christian I shall not contribute 
any more, and shall not fail to tell them 
so by next mail.” 


There is special religious interest at 
present on the island Butaritari of the 
Gilbert group in the Pacific Ocean. The 
King himself has been conducting an 
evangelistic tour throughout his small 
domain, and the churches had been very 
much moved. The people have erected 
four new church edifices, and are looking 
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for copies of the Bible not yet ready to be 
sent to them. 


Thirty-eight students in the Doshisha 
(Christian College at Kioto, Japan, 
founded by the late Joseph Hardy 
Neesima) have lately taken Hebrew as an 
optional, under a native Japanese pro- 
fessor. At the present time, in the several 
departments of the Doshisha, seven lan- 
guages are taught—Japanese, Chinese, 
English, German, French, Greek, and 
Hebrew. 

The latest statistics of Protestant mis- 
sions in China show 1,296 foreign mission- 
aries and 37,287 communicants. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States is represented by 112 missionaries 
and 8.026 members and probationers, 
divided as follows: Foochow, 29 mission- 
aries and 5,367 members and probation- 
ers; Central China, 37 missionaries and 
582 members and probationers; North 
China, 38 missionaries, 2,022 members 
and probationers; West China, 8 mission- 
aries, 55 members and probationers. 


Receipts of the Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary Society (domestic and foreign) 
in the United States, for November and 
December, 1891, were $29.495.78, being 
$8,066.70 less than for the same months 
the previous year. For the first four 
months of the current year of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions the gain 
from donations over the corresponding 
months of the last year was $27,700.18. 
The Woman’s (Foreign) Board of 
Missions of the Interior, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Ill. (Congregational), 
has advanced its receipts over the last pre- 
vious year $10,000, and the Woman’s 
Board of Missions at Boston, Mass. 
(Congregational), acting with the A. B. C. 
F. M., will this year report an advance of 
over $14,000, the advance in donations 
being about $18,300. 


The “ Missionary Herald” says: “ It 
is with profound thankfulness that we can 
record the ratification January 11 by the 
United States Senate of the ‘ Brussels 
Agreement’ in reference to the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in slaves and in intoxi- 
cating drinks in Africa. All the seven- 
teen Powers sharing in the preliminary 
negotiations have now given their as 
sent to the Agreement, and the ratifica- 
tions will be exchanged at Brussels on 
February 2. A few months since this re- 
sult seemed wholly improbable, but France, 
which at first emphatically refused to as- 
sent, has reconsidered her action, and 
now our Own Senate, after appending a 
declaration that its action must not be 
construed as approving of the partitioning 
of Africa made by the European Powers, 
has confirmed the Agreement. There is 
now good ground for hope that some- 
thing effective will be done for the sup- 
pression of the two gigantic evils which 
have cursed Africa.” 


‘ 

A Hindu was asked by a lady mission- 
ary if there was anything on which the 
different sects of the Hindus agreed, and 
he replied: “ Yes, we all believe in the 
sanctity of the cow and the depravity of 
woman.” The Rev. Dr. George F. 
Pentecost, writing lately from India, says 
that he does not believe that the system of 
caste in that country will last twenty-five 
years. “The outworks of caste have 
been broken, and it is to-day fighting for 
life in the verv keep of its castle.” 
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Anti-Lottery Campaign 


THE BOSTON LOTTERY OFFICE 


The Boston “ Transcript ” has taken up 
the Anti Lottery cause in good earnest. 
It has appealed to the Boston public for 
contributions to the Anti-Lottery fund, 
and is keeping it before the people that 
this is a home issue, and that funds are 
sent to Louisiana simply to attack the evil 
at its source. On Friday of last week it 
described the noonday scene at the Lot- 
tery office in Boston the day before the 
monthly drawing took place in New 
Orleans : 


[| ‘At twelve o’clock there were two persons in the 
office, both middle-aged men. One stood over near 
the wall, apparently writing on a piece of paper; the 
other had just slipped an envelope under the bar at 
the cashier’s window. Nobody wes to be seen behind 
the partition. Then the stream of investors began 
to pourin. The first to enter the office after twelve 
o’clock was a messenger-boy. In the first twenty-six 
persons who entered, on an average of one a minute, 
there were five boys, two quite old men, and one 
young woman. Allthe rest were middle-aged men. 

The boys who went into the Lottery agent’s room 
were all of one stamp. They looked like office-boys. 
Not one of them had on a clean collar, nor were their 
shoes in such a condition as a neat boy would keep 
his. One boy stopped before ‘“Crosby’s” door 
and took some silver out of his pocket. He had, 
apparently, just one dollar in change in his pocket, 
for he had to try his pocket again to get some small 
piece to complete the necessary amount. The men 
were of various types. One was a laborer. He 
carried a short clay pipe in his mouth, and wore 
overalls spotted with what looked like mortar. 
Some men were well dressed ; the majority were not. 
From twelve o’clock to twenty-five minutes of one 
o’clock, exactly fifty persons entered **Crosby’s” 
office. The forty-sixth person to climb the flight of 
stairs was a woman of perhaps twenty-eight years, 
wearing a brown mackintosh. She walked slowly 
up stairs, and before going in stopped to see if she 
was observed. She entered the room, and when she 
came out looked out of the corner of her eye at the 
person standing at the top of the stairs. She got 
away as soon as she could. 

The fact that half a hundred persons entered the 
Lottery office within thirty-five minutes shows what 
a business the office was doing. Two men, each of 
them not less than sixty years of age, came down 
Stairs together. Said one, * To-night the drawing 
takes place, doesn’t it?” “No,” was the answer. 
“To-morrow, at noon. They seem to have lots of 
wr sey up there. They have been advertised well 

tely. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES CAN DO 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by our church after a sermon on the sub- 
ject by its pastor, and with it I send a 
slight contribution from Kirk Street 
Church, Lowell, to your Anti- Lottery Fund. 
Wishing you all success in pushing this 
important crusade, 

1 am yours cordially, 
M. M. G. DANA. 


Whereas, The Christian and patriotic people of 
Louisiana are making a brave fight to overthrow the 
Lottery Company of their State, which so long and 
so disastrously has been a dominating power in its 
political and commercial life ; and 

Whereas, This Company has plundered the citi- 
zens of other States through its nefarious schemes, 


drawing from them ninety-three per cent. of its ill- - 


gotten gains, violating the laws of the United States 
by using its mails to flood every community with its 
circulars and tickets ; and 

Whereas, The contest against it has assumed a 
National importance and atfects the well-being of the 
people everywhere, 

Therefore, We, here assembled in Kirk Street 
Congregational Church, Lowell, Sabbath evening, 
January 31, express our hearty sympathy with those 
who are engaged 1n conflict with this organized evil. 
We lift our prayer in behalf of all who are seeking 
the redemption of their State from this gambling 
monopuly. 

We bid godspeed to the noble women of Louisiana 
who have also enlisted in this crusade against a busi- 
ness which menaces the purity of home life and is a 
propagandist of vice and crime. Their deliverance 
is our deliverance, and the breaking up of this gigan- 
tic company, whose baleful influence the entire coun- 
try has long felt, will bring, we believe, an end to all 


The Christian Union 


incorporated forms of lottery gambling in our land, 
and hasten the passage by Congress of a law which 
shall make hereafter impossible an institution which 
threatens to undermine the morality of the Nation. 


THE WOMENS ANTI-LOTTERY LEAGUE 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Please permit me to acknowledge with 
many thanks your two checks on the Bank 
of the Metropolis for $17 and $6 respect- 
ively. The names of the true women who 
have allied themselves with us will be 
published in next Sunday’s edition of our 
organ, the * New Delta.” There are 
many complications in our affairs within 
the past week, and our organization, as an 
auxiliary to the Men's Anti-Lottery League, 
must quietly await further developments, 
and be ready to give them aid in any di- 
rection they may deem best. In the mean- 
time we welcome most heartily the women 
of your section who are willing to help in 
the work of ridding our State and the 
whole Nation of this canker that has been 
fastened upon us. 

(Mrs.) WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, 
President Women’s Anti-Lottery League 
of Louisiana. 

199 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La. 


Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged. $616 50 
Congregational Church of Hanson, Mass..... 5 64 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 


puseles the YOUNG 1OLKS. But he makes these condi- 


tions: 

ist, The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany. cach question—not for publication, but for 

atification. 

2d. Always give the number of the baragrath in re- 
ferring to questions and answers previ usly published. 

jd. frite only on one side of the puper. 
ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle eter to use Ais discretion as to 
a: joa he shall r: ply through the paper or through the 
mat. 

Sth. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
Peter time to ge’ the desired informatwn tf he does not 
possess it himsel/. In ordinary cases it take from 
three to four we ks to make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. | 


863. (2) Who was “L. E.L.?” (6) Have the 
speeches of Daniel Webster and Patrick Henry been 
published in book form, and where can I get them? 
(c) Also those of President Washington? (d¢) 
Where can I get a treatise (not too learned) on Greek 
mythology? (¢) Is there published a history of As- 
syria and Babylon? an 

(a) Letitia E. Landon. (6) A “ Life 
of Patrick Henry,” which contains his 
speeches, has just been published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Daniel Web- 
ster’s speeches may be found in “ Great 
Speeches and Orations” (Little, Brown 
& Co., $3), and a collection of them 
is published by Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia, for $1.25. (c) Washington 
made few speeches. There is a book 
called “The Writings of George Wash- 
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ington” published by the Putnams, and 
“ The Life of Washington” in the series 
of “ Lives of the Presidents” contains his 
farewell address. (d@) Bullfinch’s “ Age 
of Fable.” (e) In the “ History of the 
Nations” series (Putnams) are books on 
Assyria and Chaldea, and their history is 
also given in Rawlinson’s “ Five Great 
Monarchies” (Dodd & Mead). 


754. Permit me to differ from ‘your reply to 754 (@)" 
January 23 The “ exact grammarian” Fitzedward 
H all pronounces “ would better’? a recent inven- 
tion, and “ had better ”’ a correct, ancient, and idiom- 
atic expression. The new Webster’s International 
Dictionary has a long note under Aad showing the 
origin and history of the phrase. The sanction of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the Bible gives the 
phrase more than “popular usage.’’ See Shake- 
speare’s “ Julius Casar,” Act |.,5cene 2, 1. 173, 
* Brutus Aad vaiher te a villager,” etc. See also 
Psalm lxxxiv., 10. F. L. P. 


On the other side of this question au- 
thorities might be quoted also—Alfred 
Ayres, Professor Bain, and others. “ Had 
better” has the authority of long usage as 
an idiomatic expression, “ would better” 
is more in consonance with the logic of 
grammar. Both are commonly used, but 
in my opinion the usage of a majority of 
the careful writers and speakers of this 
day employs “would better.” However, 
opinions may fairly differ on this point. 


873. In The Christian Union of February 1, 
““E. W.” asks Uncle Peter for a life of Arnold, the 
traitor. In a very carefully written book, entitled 
** Hero of Cowpens,” by Rebecca McConkey, he will 
find all he wishes to know. | have read an auto 
graph letter from General Grant to the authoress in 
which he stated that he never (before reading this 
book) had thuroughly understood the character of 
Arnuld, or the traits which led up to his treason. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls. H. P. 5S. 


INSURANCE 
Forty-Sixth Annual Report 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Tothe Members: 

The year 1891 has been one of healthful, qleady 
growth and prosperity, and of true success in Wery 
department of the Company’s business. It} 
promptly met the mortality demand incident t 
old and thoroughly stable business, but which Ww 
some $450,000 less than the tabular expected losse: 
It has made satisfactory gains in premium income, 
assets, surplus, and business in force. while main- 
taining its old-time and unrivaled economy of mai- 
agement, in consequence of which it has not onl 
strengthened itself in every particular, but has te 
itself able to ad :pt a somewhat more liberal! scale of 
dividend out ot its growing surplus, thus further de- 
creasing the current cost of its insurance, while pay- 
ing due heed to tuture satety. © 

Duries the year the Company received : 
For premiums. ........ $4,504,814.55 


For inter st and rents ... 3,218 354 27 
Balance profit and loss... 81,310 18 


$7,8¢4,479.00 


During the year it paid out: 
For claims by death and 

matured endowments . .$4,126,317.24 
Surplus returned to policy- 


Lapsed and surrendered - 


Total paid policy-holders ..... . $5,815,371-02 
Commissions 10 age: ts, salaries, medical 
examiners’ fees, printing, adver ising, 
le. al, real estate, and all uther expenses 
of 778,639.74 
07.49 


$6,885,778.46 


$o1 8,700.84 
57,259,004 04 


Total dishursements.... 
Balance carried tu increase net or ledger 
Add net assets, Jun. 1, 1891 .... -- 
Net assets, Jan. 1, 1892 $58,207.794.88 
Add interest due and accrued, market 
value of stocks and bonds over cost, and 
net defe red q arterly and semi-annwal 
p emiums, as per itemized statement 
herewith 


1,530,685-07 
$59,73%.479-95 
$3 670,324.14 


Gross assets. Jan. 1, 1892 ...-.--> 
Total 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1292.....---- 
FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
INTEREST 


The interest received in 1891 was $2,883.740-7!- ae 
terest collections have been very close, and are 


| 
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‘efactory condition. On mortgage loans ag- 
$36,417. 2.87. there was pas'-due and un- 
4 interest on Jan. 1, 1892, only $41,972.95, or one- 
ninth of one per cent. 
RENTS 


were 613 56, a decrease from the former 
33 a decreased holding of real 
estate of nearly $500.000. Our rent account does not 
include any constructive receipts or payments for 


the Company's use of its home office building. 
THE PROFIT AND LOSS 


for 1891 was the result of the dollowing 
beeen fe) gain from real estate sales of $135.- 
749 46. and from sundry items $5,573.67, a t tal of 
$141,323.13; on the other hand, a loss on certain real 
estate Sales of $4,035 78, and a shrink ot premium 
on bonds sold or matured and paid at less than cost, 
$55.977-173 total of $60,012.95; ‘balance in 
pany favor $51,310.18. 

T he balance in 1890 was very much larger, owing 
to the more active real estate market of that year. 


REAL ESTATE 


ing 1891 the Company has closed out for 
anne a s of real estate which cost it 


65,992.07. 

1899 it has sold property taken under fore- 
closure at a cost of $8,331,880 90. for $9,740,912.04; a 
gain of $1.409,025.14, aud a gain over the Commis- 
sioner’s Valuation in that year of $2.736,775 63. 

Our present hol ting of real estate taken under 
foreclosure is $6,385,284.70. We believe that asa 
whole it will at least realize its cost to the Com- 
pany. 

BONDS 


The Company has had paid or has sold during the 
r, bonds co-ting it $749,566.25; it has bought 
nds custing it $1,015,000. 
It holds bunds costing $11,420,898.39, and worth, 
Jan. 1, 1892, by a conservative valuation, $11,791, 


020. 
Special attention is asked to the items of these 
bonds in the detailed statement. 


LOANS ON REAL ESTATE 


During the year loans have been paid off to the 
amount of $3,650,928.38. and new loans have been 
made to the amuunt of $6 393,715.72; the amount 
outstanding being $36.417,372.57. We believe them 
to be thoroughly secured, and have already noted the 
cluse payment of interest on them. 


INSURANCE OPERATIONS IN 1891 
MORTALITY 


The death losses in 1891 cost the Company less 
than 89 per cent. of the tabular or expected cust, 
making a saving, as already stated, of some $450,coo; 
a ver\ favorable experience, showing the tar-reach- 
ing effect of careful selectiun uf business, both as to 
individual risks aud as to localities and climates as 
w 


ell. 

The death losses of the Connecticut Mutual have 
been criticised by the lontine cunjpanies, 
and some of the younger non tontine companies, as 
larger than their own in proportion to amvuunt at 
risk. or to some other assumed measure. J nese 
criticisms proceed upon so talse a basis, and so ig- 
nore fundamental facts well knuwn to the companies, 
but not known to the public, that a word of explana- 
tion may be useful. , 

The chontn of death increases with age. Asa 
given body of men grow older, the faster they will 

ie, and the greater will be the amvunt otf their death 
losses. That is what every life insurance company 
experiences, what it expects, what its premiums and 
reserves provide for. It expects that the men who 
go in at twenty, and thirty, and torty, &c., will, 
some of them, live to be sixty, eighty, and ninety; 
and that at those ages the death rate will be much 
greater than when the men were younger; and not 
only that, but they also expect that as the compan 
pune age. if it keeps its business on its books, it will 

ave an increasing y of men growing always 
older, and having, theref: re, a higher average death 
rate and a larger amount of death losses. This 1s 
prectasty what they have provided agafnst, and they 
ave forecast the actual figures of the luss they may 
expect. The question with any company 1s, there- 
fore, not what its losses are, but how they compare 
in amount and in ratio with the losses which it ex- 
pected on the business when it was written. A 
young company may have a small apparent amount 
of losses,and yet their proportion tw the expected 
losses may make them excessive—a thing they will 
not speak of. A yreat Tontine company which is 
rushing in great numbers of new men in order that 
they may drop out later and leave their muney be- 
hind them for the puol, and so is shifting its mem- 
bership rapidly and keeping down the average age of 
its insured. may have a less aggregate loss than a 
company which builds up a stable business ; and yet 
its losses may be far greater in proportion to its ex- 
pectation, and cost it far more, and leave less sur- 
plus, than the greater apparent losses of the more 
Stable company. 
. The business of the Connecticut Mutual is pecul- 
larly stable. We do business upon plans and by 
methods which promote persistence. We write com- 
peaiony little endowment business which does not 
eep men in long enough to grow uld, and no poli- 
es for Tontine periods, at the end of which most 
throne if they have been lucky enough to stay 

The stability of our business is striking] i 

y evi- 
denced by these facts: Only one quarter of rs is on 
— Rn r age forty-four; another quarter is on 
oa rom forty-four to filty-three; anuther quarter 
of — from fitty-three to sixty-one, and one-quarter 
olde b men Over sixty-one. And the mortality on our 
pony ages is farther below the expectatiun than that 
on the younger ones. We are saving more money 

m for dividends than on the younger ages. 
the safety or prosperity of life insurance de- 


nded in the least on keeping the business 
young. it ought to of existence as 
wholly insecure. 
NEW BUSINESS 


Our members are well aware that we are less anx- 
ious to gain new members rapidly, or in great num- 
bers, than to give our present large membership the 
best —— results on their business. We have, 
therefore, not increased our proportion of expendi- 
ture for new business— which would have been at t 
expense of present members—but we have, notwith- 
standing, made a fair gain over the business of the 

receding year, and made a considerable additiun to 
the amount of business in force, which now amounts 
to $155.043.055. 
in the hands uf agents when our 
It was all paid for. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


We have practiced the wonted and traditional 
economy of the Company in every direction ; and yet 
have allowed no true interest to suffer from false 
genes. The ratio of expense of management to 
income for the year was 9 98 per cent. ; a ratio mate- 
rially less than that of any other company. 

It is quite the fashion tor our rivals to exhibit ex- 
pense ratios based on the amount at ri-k, or on the 
amount of new business written, or some set of fig- 
ures other than the income. But expenses do not 
come out of the amount at risk, nor out of the new 
business, nor out of anything else in the world than 
the income as long as that is large enough for ex- 
penses and other things; failing that, they come out 
of the assets. ; 

It is to be regretted that the most pushing compa- 
nies no longer publish. except in the repurts to insur- 
ance departments, such statements of their affairs as 
show the items of income and expenditure, as would 
enable the public to judge of the cost at which they 
are transacting business. 


None of this was out for collection 
were cl 


COMMISSIONS 


In the light of the revelations now being made to 
the public of practices existing in certain great com- 
panies, it seems proper to inform our members that 
the commissions paid by this Company for business 
are strictly maintained at the conservative standard ot 
former years ; that our contracts with agents do not 
givethem a future control over these commissions ; 
when an agency ceases, the remuneration for the agent 
ceases, and such commissions as are then fixed upon 
the existing business of that agency go to the new 
agent to assist him in his work; we do not add tothe 
cost of paying men who are at work for us by paying 
also men who have worked for us, after they get 
through; we do not submit to pay enormous com- 
missions on new business in order to let an agent who 
has got through working continue receiving commis- 
sions on old business; we have no contracts for fu- 
ture commissions against which “advances” or 
*lvans”’ or “ commuted commissions” can be made 
and charged up tu the agent to make “rebates ’”’ out 
of, or pay absurd commissions and brokerages out of, 
on a business which will presently be **twisted”’ into 
some other liberal company by the same cumpetitive 
measures, leaving old members to pay for the ambi- 
tious exploit. The resources of this Company are 
not mortgaged to any body. : 

It is true that in these days of fierce enterprise 
and competition it has not been easy for us to secure 
agents against the tremendous held 
out by the “ Kacers.” But we have n and are 
slowly getting men who believe, with us, that success 
in hfe insurance means and can only mean giving 
pure and absolute protection to families at its low- 
est possible cost; and that competitive methods 
worthy of a lottery scheme are poor credentials for a 
company asking men to commit to it the most sacred 
of secular trusts. 

So the agents we have ond gn are true men, and 
the business they get stays, and pays. 


SUCCESS 


Insurance is indemnity against loss. It is and 
can be made nothing else. To give perfect indem- 
nity at the lowest true cost is perfect success; not a 
brilliant success nor one gratifying to an “ ambitious 
manager ” perhaps, but it is the only success there is 
in the matter, and anything else that is substituted 
for it, however brilliantly it may succeed for the time 
being and until it has warkeed itself out, will ulti- 
mately come to 

This fact is slowly coming to the light in the case 
of the great 

TONTINE COMPANIES 


In order to “ boom” their business they ceased to 
teach men the sacred duty of protecting their fami- 
lies by life insurance, and began instead to show 
them estimates of the profits that —_ be made out 
of the forfeiture of protection. Their experience 
had shown that, in their companies, out of a thou- 
sand men of middle age taking policies, only about 
one-third would pay premiums for, say, twenty 
years; about one hundred of them would die, but 
nearly six hundred of them would lapse—give up 
paying. So they proposed that no one should have 
any dividen or, say, twenty years, but pay his 
premiums in full; that if any one died he should get 
the face of his policy, leaving behind all the divi- 
dends his policy had earned; and if any man lapsed 
—couldn’t pay—he should forfeit all he had paid, 
both the dividends earned and the reserves on his 

licy; at the end of the twenty years those who 

ad n lucky enough to live and pay through 
should divide up what the unlucky ones had left 

This was called “ Tontine Insurance ;”’ this, or a 
modification of it, as to the amount forfeited, is now 
usually called “ Investment Insurance.” 

it took mightily. The estimated profits were very 
large. and people did not realize, and perhaps some 
of them did not care,that the proht hey might 
make was the loss of other men and of their families, 
and that in order to get a chance at it they had to 
risk their own money and the protection of their own 


families. The reckoning day was far off, and agents 
were tempted by tremendous commissions and by 


ations, mortgaging the company’s margins o 
remiums for many years ahead. Business increased 
in the most brilliant manner; such increase 
the one criterion of succe-s. It was hard for plain 
conservatives to make head against the swift rush. 
The glitter of big figures and the rebates quite over- 
bore such sober facts as the multiplication table and 
the moral law. 

But in order to get lapses and forfeitures enough 
they had to force the speed, and to force the speed 
they have had to burn their own cargo. They com- 
poses with each other for business by increasing re- 
bates, and they competed for each other's agents by 
increasing commissions and bonuses, and this sort 
of thing has gone on until it swallows up practically 
all of the first premrums, leaving not: ing to cover 
the cost of insurance; the forfeitures to the Ton- 
tine or investment fund are drawn on to pay death 
losses and provide reserves in place of the premiums 
swallowed up in competition: the settlements of 
Tontine profits now being made are less than one- 
half what they were estimated at. and they are de- 
creasing nearly every year; and yet they are adver- 
tised as results sufficiently tempting to warrant men 
in betting their own money and their families’ pro- 
tection to get a chance at the diminishing pool. Great 
as are the figures of surplus advertised by these com- 
panies, they are less than half what they were ex- 
pected to be. The 1892 settlements are at a notable 
reduction from those of . in certain companies 
at least. But hundreds of thousands of policies 
have contributed their earned surplus and reserves, 
which ought to have gone to protect famllies, to pay 
the growing expenses and the dwindling settlements. 

The more their business grows the more their ex- 
penses must grow and the greater must be the mort- 
gage on the future by wuyof “advances,” &c., to 
come out of policy-holders. The managers of the 
oo racers recognize this : and while in one breath 
they glorify themselves over their great volume of 
business, in the next they accuse each ot compelling 
the other to raise the commissions to keep agents 
from being stolen, to enable tnem sti! to steal agents, 
and to keep up the rebates. Each confesses the abso- 
lute necessity ot reform. the last p»ase of which is 
the proposition to ask the Leyislature of New York 
to interfere and forbid any of them to go beyond a 
fixed limit of amount at risk, so that no one can get 
ahead of the others. 

What more startling engpetion can be made of 
the tremendous strain which they find themselves 
under, and of their own conscious inability to re- 
form? It reminds one of the debauchee who asks to 
be put under restraint until he can recover sobriety 
ana self-control. 

So the world learns again by slow and painful ex- 

rience that the dull, plain truth is true and alone 
is abiding ; and that the only thing in insurance 
worth paying for, and the only thing worth trying to 
get out of it, is insurance and nothing more. 


CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 


The real strength of the Company is not fully stated 
in the figures of its assets and surplus, large as these 
are and certainly worth as they are their full face. 
On the one hand, or assets are con ervatively valued; 
on the other, our liabilities are computed by a far 
Stricter standard and at a much larger relative 
amount than is the case in any other company. Our 
reserve liability on all business written since April, 
1882, is computed on the assumption that we will 
earn only 3 per cent. interest, instead of 4 per cent., 
as is assumed by all other companies, ani by the 
several State Insurance Departments. We carry as 
a liability, therefore, in reserve for the future pro- 
tection of our contracts, some $690.000 more than 
any other company would do on their present basis, 
and more than the aw requires; and this difference 
in our strength increases rapidly each year. When 
it is remembered that many of the contracts we make 
to-day will not mature for fifty, sixty, or even seventy 
years hence, the importance of basing them on a rate 
of interest that is certain to be earned all that time 
cannot be overestimated. Nor can the forecast of 
the chances of adverse change be made tooearly. It 
is a ceaseless satisfaction to us that this buttress was 
so early added to our structure and is already carry- 
ing so much of its bulk. Wecan look forward to the 
future without anxiety. 


SUMMARY 


In the forty-six years of its existence the Connect- 
icut Mutual has— 


Received for premiums.... ..... «++. $168, 763,763.32 
Received for interest and rents........ 67,739,609 54 


Received for balance profit and loss... . 1,045,.430.6 
Total receipts.... ....... «+++ $237.551,803. 52 
It has— 


Paid out for death losses and endow- 

49.793.942.06 
20,566,1238.64 


Total paid policy-holders........ $151,° $0,761.82 

Total disbursements............ $179,.344,008.64 
Balance net assets, Jam. 1, 1892 .... .. $58.207,794.88 


We ask attention to several notable features of the 
record. ~ Company has already returned to its 


_policy holders 89.85 per cent. of ali the premiums it 


received frum them; what it has returned to 
icles, aggregating $2¢9.555,555.56, eX wha 
ft has received from them by $41.194.892.56; what 
it has returned ‘to them, and what it holds for 
them in net assets alone, omitting $1,530,685.07 
that go to make up the total assets, are 124.3 
per cent. of what it has received frum them; its re- 
ceipts from investments are nearly three and one-half 
times its expense account, which is only 8.56 per 
cent. of its total receipts: a record of usefulness, 
economy, conservatism, and strength to which we 
challenge comparison. Kespectfully submitted. 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books 


Mark Hopkins 


Vol. 4 of American Religious 
Leaders. By FRANKLIN CARTER, Presi- 
dent of Williams College. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

A very interesting biography of one of 
the strongest and noblest leaders in Ameri- 
can thought and life. 


William Gilmore Simms 


Vol. 12 of American Men of 
Letters. By WILLIAM P. TRENT, Profes- 
sor of English Literature in the University 
of the South. With a portrait. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

An excellent book on one of the most em- 
inent of Southern writers. 


The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy 


By Dr. Jostan Royce, Assist- 
ant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, and author of “The Religous 
Aspect of Philosophy,” etc. 8vo, $2.50. 

A book of wy great value, containing 
careful studies of some of the more impor- 
tant problems of modern thought, and dis- 
cussing the views held by Spinoza, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. 


Miss Wilton 
A Novel by Cornetia War- 


REN. 16mo, $1.25. 

In characters, plot, incidents, and tone, 
this novel is one of more than ordinary ex- 
cellence. 


Poems 


By Maurice TuHompson, au- 
thor of “ Songs of Fair Weather.” Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


*."For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Industrial and Commercial 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A Series of Lec- 
tures by the late JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Oxford, author of “Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages,” “‘ The Economic Interpretation of 
History,” etc. 8vo, $3.00. 


Julius Czsar and the Foundation 
OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL SYSTEM. 
By W. WARDE Fow er, M.A., Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. (No. VI. in the Heroes 
of the Nations Series.) Fully illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Money, Silver, and Finance. By 
J. Howarp COWPERTHWAIT. (No. LXIX. 
in the Questions of the Day Series.) $1.25. 

*,* Notes on New Books sent regularly upon applica- 
tion. Prospectus of the Heroes of the Nations Series 
sent on application. 


‘“ 99 A world of curious facts, queer 
S MOKING pes, Tob anec 
and 
pe earliest days 
the ie time. Price 25 Of booksellers, or 


BOOK CO., Publishers 
Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH 


M* WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS begins in this number his new and 

characteristic American novel, The World of Chance. 

¢ In an article on The Capitals of the North-west, Mr. JuLIAN Ratpn 

recounts the recent marvellous development of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 

also of another pair of twin cities— Duluth, in Minnesota, and Superior, in Wis- 
consin—the lake ports of the great wheat region of which St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis are the centre. 

Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON contributes another of her charming 
Italian stories, entitled Dorothy, illustrated by Mr. C. S. REINHART; and Mr. 
WILLIAM MCLENNAN continues his series of Canadian Habitant Sketches in the 
story of Johnnie Rawson and Chunky Peters, also illustrated by Mr. REIN- 
HART. 

The Story of London, which Mr. WALTER Besant has made as lively and 
entertaining as a novel, is concluded with a picturesque description of the city 
) in the time of George IT. 

Mr. De BLowi7Tz, the distinguished correspondent of the Zomd/on Times, 
tells the story of one of his most remarkable journalistic feats, how he got the 
first authentic news of the Proclamation of Alfonso XII. as King of Spain 
from the lips of the young King himself. The narrative of his interview with 
Alfonso is of thrilling interest. 

The series of papers on the Danube, From the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea, is continued in a second article by Mr. PouLTNEY BIGELow, with 
illustrations by Mr. ALFRED PARsONs and Mr. F. D. MILLET. 

A timely article by Mr. EDWARD ANTHONY BRADFORD, entitled America 
for the Americans, shows the attitude of the several States towards the prop- 
erty rights of aliens. 

In Our Gray Squirrels Mr. ErNesT INGERSOLL presents a careful study 
in natural history, the result of personal observation, beautifully illustrate] by 
Mr. J. C. BEARD. 

The interesting Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
his college classmate and life-long intimate friend, HORATIO BripGe, U.S.N., 
are concluded. 

( Mr. JULIAN RALPH, in an article entitled Talking Musquash, concludes 
his picturesque review of the old Hudson’s Bay Fur-trading Company, superbly 
illustrated by Mr. FREDERIC REMINGTON, 

The Editorial Departments—the Easy Chair, by Mr. GeorcGe WILLIAM 
Curtis; the Study, by Mr. W. D. Howetts; and the Drawer, conducted 
by Mr. CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER — conclude an exceptionally entertaining 
Number, The Literary Notes by HutTtTon. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


T LAST a satisfactory R Book 
suitable to the of h 
ool-room, or office. Our new patent 
2 turn table principle overcomes jections. 
No sti no squeaking; no leaning. 
sizes up. 
Illustrated catalogues free. Quote Unica. 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING co. 
8:14 Broadway, New York; or Muskegon, Mich. 


SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 
| 


A Family Paper 
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* There have been no such utterances since Frederick 
Robinson's death.”” 


The Larger Christ 
By Rev. GeorGe D. HERRON. 16mo, 
122 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 
Rev. yoseh Strong, author of ** Our Country,” 


(says: “In this volume there sneaks a man with the 
profound conviction of intense earnestness of one 
of the old Hebrew prophets.” 


The Christian Union editorial: In a lengthy 
*/ editorial, ent tled ** The Kingdom on Earth,” 7Ae 
Christian Union of September 26th ranks Mr, 
Herron as one of the most eminent thinkers and 
writers of our times on afplied Christianity, either in this 
country or Europe. 
* Rich imidea, but still richer in cogent appeal to con- 
science.’ —/ndependent. 
“ It means a larger and an enlarging Christian life to all 
who will follow the teachings.”’— ic Opinion. 


AN ADVANCE STEP IN BIBLE STUDY 


“There are helps for the Normal training of teachers, 
and various summaries of pe-igtare history to be used as 
SUPPLEMENTAL LESSONS. It is ia these latter 
directions that in the near future there is to be a new 
developme.ut and impetus in Sabbath-school progress in 
America.”’—Rev. F. N. Pecouser. 


Supplemental Bible Studies 
FOURTH EDITION 
By Rev. H. T. Seti. Price: paper covers, 
25 cents, et; cloth, 50 cents, 

This book meets the demand for a short and compre- 
hen-ive course of «study upon tne Structure, Geography, 
History, and Institutions of the Bible. There are three 
outline maps, and a blackboard outline for every lesson. 

“ Mr. Sell has had the rare good fortune to hit upon the 


doing of exactly the kind ot thing sorely needed to be done, 
and fhe has done it weil."’— Advance. 


“ It contains just the thiags one wants to know.’’— 7Ae 
n Rule. 


“ surpassing anything of the sort we have yet seen .”"— 
Northwestern Congregationalist. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of pote publishers. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO : 
3 Union Square, East 148-150 Madison St. 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHBAN, and STEBBINS 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati! 76 East oth St . New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York Randolph St.,*Chicago. 


MEMORIAL 


AND 


HISTORICAL 
TABLETS 


TABLETS EXECUTED IN METAL, 
OR MARBLE AND MOSAIC. 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST. 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FREE. 


R. Lamb 


59 Carmine St., New York 


BARLOW’ Its merits as a WASH 

IND = BLUE 
an 

IGO thousands of house 


BLUE || ic’ have 
Ask him 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


SPURGEON'S LAST BOOK 


Memories of Stambourne 

Containing reminiscences of his childhood 
and youth, with personal remarks, recollec- 
tions, and reflections. By the Rev. C. H. 
SPURGEON. 144 pp. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


“ This small volume will mark an epoch in my life full 
of interest to my frien’s. In May, 1861, I suffered from 
the virulent iefluenza then raging, and it was judged wise 
that I should take a change of air. I went to the region 
near Stambourne, delighting myself in what I called ‘my 
grandfather's country.’ ... In ths work I have found 
recreation, doing just a little as my weakness permiited. 
. « « Lhave done my best to let my reader see that even 
a humble village may have its annals, and that these may 
be worthy of record.’’—-From THe Prerace. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. SPURGEON . 


MORNING BY MORNING, or Daily Reading 
for the Family or Closet. 414 pp. $1. 
EVENING BY EVENING; or, Readings for 
Eventide. 408pp. 12mo. §1. 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK. Illus. 75 cts. 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES. 75 cts. 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK AND PIC- 
TURES. Inonevolume. 359pp. $1. 
LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS. 2z2vols. $2. 
THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR. i12mo. 
COMMENTING AND COMMENTARIES. $1. 
SERMONS IN CANDLES. Illustrated. 12mo. §1. 
AROUND THE WICKET GATE; or, Counsels 
to Inquirers. Illustrated. 12mo. 104 pp. 75 cts. 


*," Mailed postpajd on receipt of price. 
American Tract Society 


150 Nassau Street, New York 
And 304 Fourth Ave., New York 


NO CLAP-TRAP! 
NO BOND SCHEME! 


But a straight, honest effort to put Good Book« 
in the hands of those who most need and appreciate 
them—Pastors and Sunday School Superintendents 
—and by a co-operative method that brings them at 
less than Half Usual Prices. Write for our 
Book Contract Plan. 


CRANSTON & STOWE, Publishers 
Cincinnati, O. 


For Musicat People. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and Churches. Compiete list furnished on appli- 
cation. FF. W. Root’s New Coursein Singing 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
concise methods existence. Price ot 
each volume $1.50 in paper; $2.00 in cloth. Story 
of a Musical Life, by Geo. F. Root. A most 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best known composers. Price $:.25. King 
Rudeneas, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs. The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 132 pages. 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, by Hf. P. 
Danks. Anthems for opening and closing of 
services, offertory, ctc., etc.. 64 pages. Brice 

cents. Collections of Latest and Beast 

ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
hists of contents furnished on application. 

contains anthems and 

MUSICAL VISITOR organists, in addition 

to choice reading matter. Published monthly. 

Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Special 

terms to clubs. 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sens Muste Co.. The John Church Co,, 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago. E. 16th St... New York. 


WRITE US 


Ai BUILD. 


Sample designs of 


MODEL HOMES 


sent on application. 

Our New Book— 
“ Cottage Souvenir" No.2 
with over 200 
A GEM want 

to build. Price $2.00. 
ga” Send for prospectus and sample pages— 
Geo. F. Barber & Co., Architects, Knoxville,Tena, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
Statement for the Year ending December 31, 1892 


ASSETS, $159,507,138 68 


Reserve on Policies (American 


Table 4 per cent.) - $146,968.322 
Liabilities other than Reserve, - * a= 52 
Surplus, - - - - 12,030, 16 
k eceipts from all sources, - 937,634,734 
Payments to Policy-olders, - 18,755,744 
Risks essumed and renewed, 

194,470 policies, - - ~ 607,171,801 oo 
Risks in force, 225,507 policies, 

amounting to - - - 695,753,462 03 


Note —The above statement shows a large increase 
over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new business 
a-sumed, payments to policy-holders, receipt-, assets, and 
surplus; and includes as msks assumed only the number 
and amount of pulicies actually issued and paid for in the 
accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


eee | Estate and Bond & Mortgage 

oans, - - - ~ $8: 

United States Bonds, and other 991,945,540 48 
Securities, - - - 57,661,455 78 

Loans on Collateral Securities, - 10,223,903 go 

Cash in Banks and [rust Companies 


at Interest, - - - 1 
Interest Accrued, Premiums De- 
ferred, etc., - -  §,206,085 49 
$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement, and 
find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WatTernovuse, Auditor. 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE 


Office of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
; of New York, lanuary 25, 1892. 

Ata meeting of the toard of Trustees of this Company 
held on the 23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned 
were appointed a Committee to examine the annual state- 
ment for the year ending December 3:1, 1891, and to 
verify the same by comparison with the assets ot the Com- 


pany. 

The Committee have carefully performed the duty 
assigned to them, and hereby certify that the statement is 
in all particulars correct, and that the assets specified 
therein are in possession of the Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear testimony 
to the high character of the inve-tments of the Company 
and express their approbation of the system, order and 
accuracy with which the accounts ard vouchers have been 
kept, and the business in general is transacted. 

i. C. vow Post, Rossrt Sewe tt, 

BORGE BL Iss, . H. Herrick, 

T. Davirs . C. Ropinson, 
Jas C. Hutpen. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


Watrter R. Gittettre, - General Manager. 
Freperick CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
Emory McCuintTocx, - - Actuary. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Statement 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co. 


January 1, 1892 


Receipts in Year 189] 

(Premiums and In- 

terest), - - $390,786.29 
Disbursements in Year 

89], - - - 290,216.66 
Assets January 1, 1892, 2,233,994.91 
Liabilities January 1, 

1892, - -  4,727,311.56 
Surplus to Policy-Holders 

by Conn. and Mass, 

Standard, - - - $506,683.35 


T. W. RUSSELL, F. V. HUDSON, 
President. Secretary. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MARUSA 
TIM.) 


CHURCH BELLS 


BTAL, (COPPER 
Send for Price and Cata) ’ 
McBHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


|| 
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The Christian Union 


20 February, 1892 


Railways and Pleasure 


Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Kecreation Department of The Chris. 
tian Union, New York. 

A Few Facts, with 368 Questions and Answers. 
A description of the country reached by the 
Old Dominion Steamship Co. 56 pages. 

Atlantic City, N. J. The Chalfonte and Sur- 
roundings. 2 pages, illustrated. 

Big Four Gazette. 20-page paper. 

Gulf Coast, The. <A description of the Coast 
Resorts along the Line of the Louisville and 
Nashville Kailroad. 64 pages. 

Old Point Comfort, Va., Attractions and 
Points of Interest In and About. The 
Hygeia Hotel and Surroundings. 16 pages, 
illustrated. 

Southern Pines, 
28 pages. 

Tour, An Eight Weeks’, to Europe. Daily 
Itinerary of the Fourth Annual Private 
Party—under personal escort—Mrs. M. A. B. 
Kelly. 24 pages, illustrated. 

Tour: Daily Itinerary of Edwin C. Kimball's 
Party to Italy and Central Europe. 40 


N. C. The Ideal Resort. 


pages. 

Tours, The Thomas Foreign. Twelfth season. 
Organized and managed throughout by C. F. 
Thomas, D.D. 40 pages. 


CALIFORNIA 

California is the most attractive and delightful 
section of the United States if nut of the world, and 
its many beautiful resorts will be crowded with the 
best families ot the East during the entire winter. 
It offers to the investor the best open opportunity 
for safe and large returns from its fruit | ands. It 
offers the kindest climate in the world to the feeble 
and debilitated; and it is reached in the most com- 
fortable manner « ver the Atchi-on, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad. Pullman Ve-tibule Sleeping Cars 
leave Chicago by this line sagt ae in the year and 
go without change or transfer through to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. This is a 
feature not offered by any other line. 

Write to C. D. Simonson. G. E, Agt., 261 Broad- 
way. New York. if you desire any further informa- 
tion as to the country and the accommodations for 
reaching it. 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

‘Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 

trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


HE MAKING OF FLORIDA. Mr. 

Chas. Ledyard Norton is prepared to lecture 

upon the picturesque, curious, and romantic 

conditions that have made Florida what it is. 

If desired, the reading will be illustrated 

with the stereopticon. Reference is permitted to the 

editors of The Christian Union. For particulars, 
address No. 32 East 26th St., New York, Box 53. 


Arkansas 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 


Beautifully located; superbly appointed; sani 
struction perfect; spacious pack park 
and grounds. Letters of inquiry promptl y answered. 

t. 


ake Iron soustas ailwa Louis, to Hot 
Springs. E. TAC KSON, MANAGER. 
California 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful little city of San L ispo, 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by . G. FAY & SON. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, S 


Winter Homes 


Spring Haunts 
Summer Resorts 


Whatever section of America you are desir- 
ous of visiting or knowing about, the Recre- 
ation Department is ready to send, on re- 
quest, printed matter describing that section. 


FREE OF 


CHARGE 


The pampblet, circular, or card of any hotel or resort, the time-table of any 
railroad in America, the sailings of any steamer touching the American shore, and 
the announcement of any tour to any part of the world, may be had on request. 


Don't hesitate to ask for what you want. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


New Jersey 


N 


You w 


) house, make you independent of weather. 
are secure of comfort in storm or «Bigg 
] 


ddress 


A VISIT TO ATLANTIC: 


- J., the far-famed health and pleasure resort, is either delight or disgust, charm or chill, 
) piessedness or blues,—it depends on where you stay. 
ill find a new joy in a sprimg visit—if you choose a house where you can enjoy 


HE CHALFONTE invalidsand pleasure-seekers 


A beautiful booklet, with ~~ will show 
E CHAL 


( 
even a cold, rainy day,—where heated agg open grate tires. hot and cold sea-water baths in the 
{ 


ou what the houseis like. Sent free. 


Florida 


THE 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A DRY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS, UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A M TO MIDNIGHT, PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF ROYAL WORCESTER, DELINIER, 
REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. SYSTEM 
OF SANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


BUSH & ADSIT. 


Florida 


STANTON HOUSE 


San Mateo, Florida 


Centrally located in the beautiful town of San Mateo, on 

the St. Aucustine an alifax River . Parties de- 

sirvus of finding a quiet home amid the most beautiful 

orange groves of the State will find it here. Rates, from 
$7.coto$g.0 per week; $1.50 perday. Accommodates 2 s. 
Rev. WM. E. SLANTON, Proprietor. 


“The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroyghly comforable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior excellence. A careful and lib- 
eral management strictly first in every respect. 
Sixth season. - D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


For full information send a two-cent stamp for copy 
of SOUTH FLORIDA MESSENGER. 
k Box 253, TAMPA, FLA. 


FLORIDA 


THREE CHARMING 
WINTER RESORTS 


Tue TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


TAMPA 
Described by a rominent writer as “a modern 
the world. 


its Susnishings and sur- 
roun ED JAN. 11. 
_H. KING, Manager. 


THE SEMINOLE 


WINTER PARK 
Now Open for the Season 


Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 
’'F. C. CAMPBELL, M Manager. 


THE INN 


PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A 
unique structure, richly furnished and complete in 
every detail of service. Facilities for midwinter 
bathing and boating. 

OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


C. E. HOADLEY, Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply to 
Hotel Managers or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN. For circulars, rates, etc., address 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor 
or WM. E. DAVIES, Manager, 


Colorado | | 
| — 
| 


20 February, iSg2 


A Tamily Paper 


_ 


Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the year, Lebanon Magnetic Water has no 
in the cure of rheumatic aud wervous ailments 

rite for pamphlet 


New Jersey 


AN COURT INN 


N 
New, Liberty St., na. 
New lights. Artesian Ab 
the year 


Hotel Wellington 


Ocean End Kentucky Avenue, : 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Will reopen Feby. 20, 18902. M. A.& H.S. MILNOR. 


The Misses Brodrick, 
Clifton Ave, Between 2d and 4d Sts., LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
PRIVATE BOARD. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J 


LAUREL HOUSE. 


OPEN OCTOBER TO JUNE. 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


OPEN DECEMBER TO JUNE. 


These houses have every modern improvement, and 
accommodate seven hundr: d guests. 

Western Union Telegraph and Long-Distance Tele- 
phone. For tern s, etc., address 


PLUMER & PORTER, MANAGERS 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


fine climate; no malaria. Terms 
2 per day; $7 to 50 per wee 
s. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; winter sports. Massage, Turkish 
Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and all 
remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


North Carolina 
ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONI 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN 8. MARSHALL, Drescror. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Id. al Resort. 


Large, cheerful rooms, private and public baths, ele- 

vator, electric lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery Heat- 

ia and plumbing exceptional. ‘omplete in 

— strictly first-class. Park © acres, 

joins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The purcat air; 

the p water fhe moqtexten views ; the Health- 
2 Recor’ 7 strated ea. uthern exposure. 

u 

WAL ROWNING, Manager. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 


An elegant and refined home, with per/ect Augentc 
ments and every modern improvement of a 
iatendes for curable patients sufferi 
HE LUNGS A 


es 


poeapmnens as req in the individ 
and prevention of rela 
K. vow RUCK M., 


South Carolina 


The Charleston Hotel 


long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
year be more attractive than ever 
e fe Inetal is provided with baths attached to diffe. 
tes vk rooms, and contains all the appurtenances w 
a modern fi hee hotel 
ticket office an 
destination. E. H. JACK . 
8. C. 


Vermont 


GREEN MOUN 


VERMONT'S 
TAINS AND WILAT 


WILT. 

The thousands that spend them days ita 
city do not know what real living is, m the 
matter of health Consider them halts of 
life. Think, for instance, of the water that is 
drunk in large cities! Llow can it help con 
taining numberless impurities! Think of the 
air filled with sicker ing odors! Living with 
such surroundings, Cay after day, from one 
year's end to another, what wonder if people 
are always sending for the doctor, if they have 


no appetite, if they eat nothing with any relish, 
if they get run down, and, finally, if Consump- 
tion, Hay Fever, Malaria, or some other of the 
thousand diseases that are lurking around, 
sets in and lays them low? The danger from 
all these evils is increased by warm weather, 
which gives the atmosphere its stifling, dead 
character, and lowers the vitality of the whole 
human system. A radical change should be 
made by all who can pos-ibly do so. At least 
a portion of the summer should be spent in 
the mountains. No res rt offers such advan- 
tages as do the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and in these mountains no place can compete 
with the Green Mountain Summer Home 
Company at Woodford, Vermont. After 
spending five hours and a half in a train that 
leaves the Grand Central Depot, the jaded 
dweller in cities is landed in a vast wilderness 
of spruce, hemlock, and balsam, the first whiff 
of which seems to banish every ailment, while 
a draught of pure water fiom one of the 
sparkling mountain streams slakes his thirst as 
never before. Yourappetite comes back; you 
eat with intense relish and gusto; you sleep 
the sleep of the gods; and he who eats well 
and sleeps well is well, and can’t help himself. 
At an elevation of from 1,400 to 3,500 feet, 
and amidst the fragrance of miles upon miles 
of these forests, what chance is there for Hay 
Fever, Malaria, or any consumption except 
the consumption of food? You live in a neat 
little cottage at an easy distance from the 
hotel where you take your meals, and thus 
rejoice in a good bed and a good table. The 
cottages are charmingly fitted up, with easy 
rockers, log fires in stone fireplaces, and ham- 
mocks in the trees close by, but nevertheless 
most people spend the daylight hours ia the 
woods. They cannot resist the attractions of 
the mountain rambles, of the jumping trout in 
the sparkling streams, of the Birch Bark 
parties, of the straw rides, and the like. And 
all these enjoyments are to be found within 
fifteen minutes of a pretty little village of 
7,000 people. 

You can own a place of this kind without 
one cent of actual expense. Good references 
are given and required. Full information can 
be obtained of 

H. W. MARTIN, 

Murray Hill Hotel, New York, or Benning- 

ton, Vt. 


Virginia 


THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


y world-famed, this immense and unique cara- 


vansary is situated a few’ from Fort Monroe, ana tes 
along a beautiful sand ach, washed the waters 
Chesa e and Hampton Roads. The wonde 


equabie es it an all-the-year-round resort. 
unsurpassed ~y healthfulmess and general attraction. It 
is the rendezvous for — from all sections, 


and an atmosphere 
pervades the place. Dress parade Send for pamp 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Virginia 


WINTER IN THE 


The 


a 


win eer 


Metre 


News, Va. tad New Vook 
France 
SRANCE..Mile. Verdin, too Avenue Vietor Hu 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in ie 
most healthful part of Paris; near Bots de Boulogne and 
re de Triomphe. Kelerences among Christian Unior 


subacribers 


TOURS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
AND MEXICO 


Leaving the EAST for CALTFORNIA FEB- 
RUARY 24th, MARCH 24th, APRIL 20th, 
and MEXICUV FEBRUARY 10th, 

FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION 

Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered 


EXCURSION TICKETS isi 


hes of tourists, includ'ng ALL TRAVELING E 
PEN SES, will be sold at the must liberal rates. 


For Itinerari*s, Reservations of Space, and alli nforma- 
tion, apply to Tovwnst Agent Pennsylva ia Railroad, 
a York, or 233 South F 


J. R. Wood, 
General Passenger Agent. 


849 Broadway ourth 
Street, P:.iladel, hia. 
Chas. E. Pugh, 


General Manager. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 
BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5&8. 8. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 


Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
Channel Crossing, and the long 


des. 

The fine, f@st steamers FULDA and WERRA will sai) 
from NEW VY‘ RK tor GIBRALTAR and GENOA as 
jotows WERRA .2 DA, March 12: WER- 

April FULD WER 
connectivons EGY 
MAN LLOYD STEA 
GENOA to ISMALIA 
For full information in a regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowltes Green, New 
aorms or to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. 


(ld Dominion Steamship Company 


Only 


From Pier 26, Nerth River. foot of Beach St. 
line without change between New York and 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


Sailing Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 3 P. m.. 
landiug passengets the following afternoon within 100 
yards of Hygeia Hotel Also same days for the Princess 
Anne, Vir.ini: Beach. Tickets include meals and state- 
room. To Old Point, $8.00; excursion, $13.00. Time 
between New York and Old Point, 22 hours. General 
Office, 235 West Street, New York. 


W. L. GUIL LAUDEU, Traffic Manager. 


DE POTTER'S 
European and Oriental Tours 


Three Magnificent Tours for 1892 


Parties select and limited; arrangements waequal 
highcst references. Programmesin 7he World, 


free. 
A. DE POTTER, * Albany, N. Vv. 


ITALY ano CENTRAL EUROFE 


party soils s?ils from New York April 13 in < of 


Brad Fourt 


Did 
| 
| 
“ | 
‘ 
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TOURS 


& To NEW ORLEANS, 
Na W 


and CALIFORNIA 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 
Only one change of cars from New York or 
Philadelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 
Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars leave New 
York daily at 5:00 p.m. for New Orleans via Penn- 
im a . R. and the Shenandoah Valley Route, via 
uray, Natural Bridge, Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanoo- 
ga, Birmingham, Mendian, arriving at New Orleans 
2:50 P.M., Connecting with through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars for San| Francisco. At Chattanooga connection is 
made with a vestibule limited train o man cars and 
ay es which runs through solid to St, Augustine 
via Atlanta, Macon, and Jacksonville. " 


This is pre-eminently the Tourists’ Route to Florida 
and to California and to New Orleans. The only line 
with through cars from New York or Philadelphia or Har- 
risburg to § ew Orleans, or from Washington to Memphis. 

For further information address Agents Norfolk & 
Western R.R., 290 Washington St., 
way, New York;:1 4 Ave., Washington, 
D. C., or W. B. Bevill, G. P. A., Roanoke, Va. 


LOUR-IN-HAND COACH- 
ING PARTY through 800 miles of 
“bonny England” is one of seven 
unique trips arranged in the twelfth 
program of The Thomas Foreign Tours 
through every country of Europe. Send 4 


‘cts. for postage to 1606 Wallace St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. For “* Itinerary,’’ address 
HOWARD 5S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


LADY experienced in European Travel will accom- 
pany a select party to Europe on a three months’ 
tour, sailing May 18th. The party will also command the 
services of a linguist and conductor. References ex- 


‘changed. For particulars. address 


Mrs. J. F. ABBOTT, Hudson, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


CG CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


. , Qldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 EAST 14TH N. Y. 


Connecticut, Coscob, ia the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. Located in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound One hour 
from New York. Circulars sent vn application. 


ConNEcTICUT, Hartford. 
yy SEMINARY. For Girls. . 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 


Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MAsSACHUSETTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 
school , or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
vined with best mental and physical t-aining. Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models; seventy- 


five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
OF ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 


SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 
» 1690. 
Superior opportunities for the stud 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. udy of Language, 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
S| es DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their studies. Only 


‘six boarding pupils. Th ht ‘ . 
No extras. EDWARD D -MONTA VE 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 

A CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

Open Oct. 1. Preparation for the Columbia and 

Harvard Examinations, Barnard, and other colleges for 
women; number limited; special attention to English, 
elocution, and physical culture; daily instruction and prac- 
tice in Delsarte gymnastics 

MARY 


B. WHITON, A.B.,and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
\ ALNUT LANE SCHOOL—Formerly Madame 


Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for Youn 
Ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Academical and Col: 
lege ;vemerabory Courses. upils eater Wellesley on our 
examination. For circulars, address 

Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principal. 


Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 


ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 


portage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


You state that Christ confessed to his disciples 
that “ he did not know when the day of judgment and 
the end of the earth should be.”” Would you desig- 
nate (1) the place in the chapter alluded to where 
the disciples asked anything about “the day of judg- 
ment or the end of the earth’? (2) the place where 
Jesus in plain words admitted his lack of knowledge 
on these matters. (3) Will you show where such a 
questi: n was asked and answered anywhere in the 
New Testament? (4) Will you point out the place 
in the whole Bible where there is a plain reference to 
the of the earth ” by any one? 


The disciples asked Christ three ques- 
tions: When shall these things—that is, 
the end of Jerusalem—be, and what shall 
be the sign of their coming and of the 
end of the world? (See Matt. xxiv., 3.) 
Christ answered, “Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” This appears to us to be as 
plain a statement on his part as is con- 
ceivable that he did not know when the 
end-of the world would come. 


Please print an article on the subject of baptism, 
with special reference to Christ’s commission to the 
disciples, “* Teach all nations, baptizing them,” etc. 
“* He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,”’ 
etc. W. T. B. 

Baptism, like every other rite, is a form 
of language. It is a solemn method of ex- 
pressing consecratian to Christ and entering 
into his Church. We see very little rea- 
son to believe that in apostolic times any 
but adults were baptized, or that sprink- 
ling was ever used. The most probable 
method was either immersion or pouring, 
or both. The emphasis which the Gospels 
put upon baptism is to be interpreted, in 
our judgment, as emphasis on the doctrine 
that he who becomes Christ’s disciple 
must do so openly and publicly; the form 
or method of his adhesion to the cause 
or Church of Christ is of secondary im- 
portance. 


1. Did Christ intend, by his reply to the Sadducees 
in Mark xii., 24, 25, to teach that there is no recogni- 
tion ef former associations in heaven? 2. It is the 
general belief that a mother will know her child in 
heaven. Will not she also know her husband? 3. 
Where can I find a book that can be helpfultoa 
yeung minister’s wife in regard to parish and church 
work? Ci W. BR. 


1 and 2. There is nothing in Christ’s 
teaching inconsistent with the recognition of 
friends in heaven, and belief in such recog- 
nition is indirectly sustained by his teach- 
ing. How otherwise, for example, could 
Moses and Elijah have been recognized 
on the Mount of Transfiguration? 3. 
The best book we know on this subject is 
“ Parish Problems,” published by the Cen- 
tury Company. You may find some help 
in “ A Layman’s Story,” published by 
Dodd & Mead. 


Several Inquirers.—The best alternative 
series of lessons to that of the International 
Course with which we are acquainted is one 
known as the Blakeslee Lessons. For in- 
formation address H. T. Noyes & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


F. S. P. and Others.—Dr. Abbott 
certainly does believe in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ in a sense not applicable to 
the rest of humanity. Having no pyschol- 
ogy of Jesus Christ to offer, he affirms 
that in Jesus Christ is found an answer 
to the two great questions: What is man? 
and Who is God? See his eighth Lowell 
lecture in The Christian Union for Feb- 
ruary I3. 


? If so, you are familiar 
with the distressing 


weakness which charac- 

Have terizes every genuine 
case. Nothing will re 

You lieve this like our COM- 
POUND OXYGEN. It 

Had acts promptly and direct- 
ly on the weak spot, and 

La prevents a recurrence of 
the attack, so dreaded be- 


° cause so fatal. Our Home 
G ri ppe Treatment will make you 
strong and keep you so. 

? Write for book, FREE. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We pay the printer to give 
you good advice about health 
and to lead you to careful 
living. 

Our reason is that Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
so often a part of careful 
living. 

If you would go to your 
doctor whenever you need 
his advice, we might save our 
money. He knows what you 
need. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free, 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1. 
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NABE 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,148 Fifth Av. Washington, 8:17 Market Space 


MADAME 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expee- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


A YOUNG LADY of liberal education and good so- 
cial position desires an engagement as secretary or com- 
panion to a lady, or would travel. References exchanged. 
Address W. C., 1238 Broadway, New York. 


Qu IET LADY and servant desire either un/ur- 

nished flat or four roomed, modernized upper oor. 

Ninth Ward old-fashioned folk preferred. References. 

Address F. Smales, 1018 Newcastle Street, Brunswick, 
eorgia. 


WANTED-—A young woman, twenty-five to thirt 
years old, to assist in care of children and make herself 
useful. A pleasant home and suitable wages to right per- 
son. References given and required. Address F. E. E., 
No. 875, care Chnistian Union. 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
and every qommunity for securing subscribers 

e Christian Union. A liberal cash commission 
to all who will undertake to make a thorough can 


Address AGENCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
clinton Hall, Astor Place. 
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A Family Paper 


Publisher’s Desk 


Morro: “ Dispatch is the soul of bust 


Next Week 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION 
will publish next week an il 
lustrated article on “ Sculp- 
ture in America,” by Mr. 
Jno. G. Speed. The illus- 
trations will consist of 
drawings of some of the 
masterpieces of the American sculptor 
Mr. Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The draw- 
ings are from the pencil of Mr. Gribaye- 
doff, and have received the approval of 
the sculptor himself as faithful and char- 
acteri stic reproductions of his work. Our 

cover portrait for the week will be that of 

Count Tolstoi, and will be accompanied 
by some account of the noble work he is 
now engaged in among the famine-stricken 
peasants of Russia. We shall also give 

our readers next week the third paper in 
the series under the general title “ The 

World’s Drink Problem.” This series of 
articles, by the way, is attracting comment 
and approbation in many quarters—we 
notice, for instance, with pleasure, that 
the “Wine and Spirit Gazette” makes 
long extracts from it for its readers’ in- 

struction, and, we hope, profit. “ Recent 

Changes in Thought” is the title of a 
paper by the Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger which 
will be found in the Sunday Afternoon of 
the next issue; it is a notable contribution 
to the literature of intellectual and theo- 
logical advance. The conclusion of the 
spirited short serial by Mary Tappan 
Wright, another paper in the series called 
“* Progressive Methods of Church Work,” 
and a variety of short sketches and light 
articles, will go to make up, it is thought, a 
more than usually attractive and readable 
issue. 


A Pleasant Word 


The following kindly notice is from the 
Northwestern Congregationalist of Jan- 
uary first: “‘We cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our admiration for The Christian 
Union. its Christmas number—only 
slightly different from its ordinary issue— 
in outward attractiveness and inward rich- 
ness and variety surpassed every other 
periodical of the sort. Indeed, The Chris- 
tian Union may unhesitatingly challenge 
the world to show its equal. To be sure, 
we occasionally find something in its col- 
umns from which we dissent; but, taken 
as a whole, The Christian Union stands 
to-day as the ideal family religious news- 


paper.” 


Easter 


The Easter Number of The Christian 
Union will bear date April 9, and will 
have a specially designed cover, and many 
attractive features appropriate to the sea- 


son. 
Engagements for the best)fadvertising 
locations are already being made. 


0 The Latest Novelty in English ‘Perfumes. 


Seno & Co's 
HIGHLAND HEATHER. 
Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 
ay 
Importers, Leno & Company, 
(Munro & Baldwin, 1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury 
New-York. London, E 


Choice Silverware Direct {rom th Maker 


a We offer this substantial 
solid silver tea-set—rich in 
finish, artistic in design—at the 
extremely low price of $225. 
How is it possible? Simply 
because we make it. There 
are no jobbers’ or retailers’ 
profits to be included in the 
cost of production—it goes 
from shop to consumer. Coffee 
Spoons, Oyster Forks, Salad 
Bowls, Coffee Sets, Téte-a- Téte 
Sets, Toilet Articles of every description, etc., can be purchased 
from us at equally tempting prices. A number of cases will be 
sent to any address for comparison and selection. 


Sand for profusely Illustrat« d P R I C F- LI ST of Diamonds, W _—' Jewelry, 


Silverware, Clocks, Bronzes, Poicelains, Etc., 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Squerm New York 
Silversmiths and Importers Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 


ASK YOuvuUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. 


ESTERBROOK 


26 JOHN ST.. N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
PORFLINGER’S 
AMEBRICAN 
Cut Glass 


for the table is Perfeetion. 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. v 


AER 


Grand and and Square 


To Rent, Installments, Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


BEAUTIFIES 


FORTH TEETH 


CLEANSES PRESERVES 
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Financial 


The money market presents no new 
feature ; funds are a drug at 1 4‘ to 2 per 
cent. on call, and time loans are negoti- 
ated on a very small scale at the lowest 
rates for the season. The prospects for 
money for the next six months are so de- 
void of any exigencies that money-borrow- 
ers are not disposed to pay much above 
the call rates for loans to carry them over 
the season. The renewed agitation of 
free silver coinage in Congress is _ re- 
garded with considerable indifference,since 
it is certain that whatever foolishness is 
indulged in by Congress in free coinage 
bills will be subjected to an emphatic veto 
by the President. The money markets 
abroad are settling down into confirmed 
and extreme ease, while the Bank of Eng- 
land is gaining heavily in specie reserve. 
The stiffness in sterling bills is clearly due, 
this week, to some very heavy liquidation 
in our market, for foreign account, in the 
Reading stocks and securities; towards 
the close of the week, however, heavy pur- 
chases of Erie and Louisville and Nashville 
shares bythe London markets seemed to 
offer reasons why exchange should ease 
somewhat from its exceptional strength. 
It still remains a mystery why the demand 
for exchange has been so constantly in 
advance of the very generous supply aris- 
ing from our heavy exports; it is conceded, 
however, that speculative investments in 
sixty-day bills have helped to absorb for 
the time this heavy favorable balance. It 
will be observed that this absorption of 
sixty-day exchange will come out again 
when these bills are due, so that sooner 
or later they will fully assert themselves 
in the settlements. 

Railway earnings, which appeared to 
shrink somewhat in the reports of the 
weekly figures for the third and fourth 
weeks of January, again in the first 
week of February make generous exhibits, 
forty roads returning for the week 11.67 
per cent. increase over the corresponding 
week of 1891. The falling away in earn- 
ings heretofore has taken place with the 
Southern roads, which, owing to the very 
cheap price for cotton, have, in several in- 
stances, done poorly thus far this year. 

The main, indeed predominating, feature, 
overshadowing everything else in the 
security and share markets at the Stock 
Exchange this week, has been the accom- 
plishment of a practical consolidation of 
three-fourths of the anthracite coal inter- 
ests of the country under one head. The 
daily papers will have communicated the 
particulars of this gigantic deal. 

The Reading Railway Company has. 
secured control of the Central Railway 
Company and its coal properties, under a 
permanent contract secured by deposits of 
securities in trust, and of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Company, with its coal lands, 
by permanent lease. The arrangements 
involve a guarantee of 7 per cent. divi- 
dends to the stocks of these companies, 
with certain conditions which may add to 
such dividends until they reach 10 per cent. 
perannum. Thecontrolof these two cor- 
porations passes to the Reading Company, 
virtually, together with all the coal proper- 
ties, making a corporation capitalization of 
$600,000,000 now under one management, 
the aggregate earnings of which will 
amount to about $80,000,000 a year. The 
arrangement is made with the unqualified 
co-operation of the other coal corporations, 
which will work in harmony with the Read- 
ing Company in securing uniform 
for coal and a restricted output. It is 


state dthat it is not the purpose of the com- 


bination to mark up the price of coal to 
the public, but to institute great economies 
in management and in the marketing of 
the coal output. The effect on the stocks 


and bonds involved in the Exchange has | 


been to advance prices some fifteen to 
twenty per cent., but at the close a very 
natural reaction has reduced such advance 
somewhat. The increase in value to these 
different shares and securities by this 
radical negotiation is unquestionable. 
The general market responded only to 
a limited degree, but prices left off at steady 
figures, representing considerable of an 
appreciation on some outside stocks having 
partial connection with the coal properties. 
The bank statement is as follows : 
Legal tenders, increase............ 
Deposits, increase. .F.. 6,195,200 
Reserve, 
—which gives asurplus reserve to the city 
anks of about $33,250,000, with money 
at 1% per cent. at the close. 
WALL STREET. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For Wakefulness, 
Hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous 


system. 
FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


308 and 310 
= Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


$500,000 00 

2,286 388 25 
307,152 28 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,549-53 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 

RICHARD MARIS aud Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
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Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


7% GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 


\ Oregon Investment. Prune 
8 PER CENT. NET farms better than U.S. Bonds. 
Investment Share Certificates of this Company for sale on 
nstallments. Crops AND BANKS NEVER FAILIN OREGON, 
Send for our new Prospectus Tue Farm Trust & Loan 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 


[\nited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depo:itory for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


whieh may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 
Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 


President. Vice-President. 
James 8S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Secund Vice-President. Secretary. 


Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Lipsey, 
OHN C.OSBY KROWN,, 
OOPER, 

W. Bavarp CUTTING. 

CHARLES 5. SMITH, 

M. ROCKEFELLER, 

ALEXANDER E. Orr, 

H. Ma.-y, Jr.. 

D. SLOANE, 

Gustav H. SCHWAB, 

FRANK LYMAN, 

Georce F. VisTor, 

Wa. WALDORF AsTor. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


ENTITLED 


“Information About 
Investments” 


IN 
Irrigation Bonds, 
Fire Insurance, 


Witson G. Hunt, 
Danie D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 

AMES Low, 

m. WALTER PHELPs, 
D. J AMgEs, 
A. STEWART, 

RASTUS CORNING, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON STOKES, 
Geo. Henry WARRSN, 
GeorGs BuIss, 


Savings Banks, 

Life Insurance, 

Water Bonds, Industrials, 

Railroads, Electric Lights, 
Can be had on application, or address 


Equitable Mortgage Co. 


208 Broadway, N. V. 


Texas LoanSana Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York : Independent and Christian Union News- 
ap rs: Watson & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal ; 
hird National Bank. 

San Antonio, Texa : Lockwood National Bink; San 

Antonio National Bank. 
Scotland: I'he Scottish-American Mortgage 
Co., Limited. 


For information, write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


As Lodge, Church, Parlor 


OPERA 
CHAIRS 


c. 8. 
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Grip 


‘Has shown, by its sudden attacks, its terrible pros- 
‘tration, and its serious, often fatal results, that it is 
a disease to be feared. For a fully developed case of 
the Grip, the care of a skilled physician is necessary. 
As a Preventive of the Grip we confidently 
recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies the 
blood, keeps the kidneys and liver in healthy action, 
gives strength where it is needed, and keeps up the 
health-tone so that the system readily throws off 
attacks of the Grip or of Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever, 
Pneumonia, and other serious diseases. After 
the Grip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is unequaled for purifying the blood and restoring 
the health and strength so much desired. 


‘‘Six Weeks with the Grip 


was my sad experience early in 1891, and I was even then 
very weak ard unable to work over afew hours. Being 
urged to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, | did so, and in 
10 days I could work, sleep well, had a good appetite, and 

@ained in health and strength.” Cuas. Erswece, Tole- 
do, Ohio. 


HOOD’S PILLS act easily. yet promptly and effi- 


-ciently, on the liver and bowels; cure headache. 


““WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


| WILL CURE 
Scurvy and Scorbutic Affections, Pim- 
ples and Blotches on the Sk'n, Bad 
.egs, Ulcers, Wounds, etc. 


_ Ths cauce of all these complaints is float- 

ingin the blood a long time before they 
break out on the body, 

This class of diseases requires that the 

blood be powerfully and preservingly acted | 

( upon, in order to cleanse it from all the; 

4,morbid humors. It is of no use to heal the ' 


sore by outward applications, , 


Beecham’s Pils will Cure these AMictions, 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 49 | 
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R. WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 
M refers, by permission, to the fol- 
lowing persons whose houses he 

has recently decorated and furnished : 
Mr. John Barkley, New Orleans; Mr. E. D. 


Woodruff, Auburn, N. Y.; Mr. A. A. Buell, 
Burlington, Vt.; hir. W. F. Halsted, Scranton, 


Pa.; Mr. M. H. Taylor, Erie, Pa.; Mr. Geo. 


‘Wyatt, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sketches, estimates, and designs for 
Correspondence 


interiors furnished. 
solicited. 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 
(Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO.) 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROLL TOP 


DESKS, 


Chairs. 
Office Furniture. 


FOR CATALOGUE 


RUPTURE 


Py BOOK MAILED FREE. GEO.R.FULLER ROCHESTER,NY 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogne and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DULEN & TIFT CO “INCINNATI, 0. 
CUURCH Established 1827 


ORGANS Correspondence invited 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence 


Our National Hymn 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

A copy of your issue of September 19, 
1891, by chance coming under my notice, 
I was interested in an article from one of 
your correspondents on our “ National 
Hymn.” He asks for an air more distinct- 
ively American, and for words more 
appropriate to the growing greatness of 
our country. It is true that the tune 
“ America” is closely associated with the 
English national air, “God Save the 
Queen ;” but we too are of English descent, 
and in the not distant future shall be the 
representative English-speaking people 
among the nations of the earth. It is not 
impossible that the time may come when 
the abolition of kingly titles in the 
mother country will render the present 
wording of their national anthem inappro- 
priate to the changed condition in the 
governmental system of England. But 
no such contingency can ever arise in 
reference to the language of our own 
beautiful hymn. Its reverent spirit, its 
patriotic fervor, its recognition of the 
liberty-loving spirit that has made our 
land the asylum for the oppressed of all 
nations—these are some of the elements 
that will cause this grand choral, with its 
wedded words, to be the expression of our 
national spirit in song for a thousand 
years to come. 

Your correspondent refers to the ad- 
vance in American musical composi- 
tion, and cites that set to Bishop Heber’s 
famous hymn, “From  Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains,” by Lowell Mason, as 
having secured an immediate and en- 
during popularity. A writer giving the 
circumstances connected with the writ- 
ing of that hymn says that a clerical 
friend asked Bishop Heber to write 
something suitable to be sung at a 
missionary meeting to be held either on 
that or the following evening, and the 
Bishop in a very brief time wrote the 
hymn that will continue to be sung till the 
millennial glory shall dawn upon our world. 
The hymn was written to suit a well- 
known English air—*’Twas when the 
winds were roaring ;” and I| suppose that 
Lowell Mason adopted, or adapted, the air 
as well as the words for his musical com- 
pilation. 

Your correspondent refers to the em- 
barrassing position of the English naval 
commander who, when an American 
officer, on the Queen's birthday, ordered 
his band to play “ God Save the Queen,” 
was in doubt what to command his own 
band to play in response, for our and their 
national hymns would require the same 
music. It would not have been a breach 
of etiquette, and certainly it would have 
made our brave tars go wild with enthu- 
siasm, if the British commander had 
returned the courtesy with the inspiring 
Strains of ‘* Yankee Doodle,” which, though 
adopted, is undoubtedly the most distinct- 
ively American air in existence. 

J. W. C. 

Dorchester, Mass. ‘ 


The “Christian Leader” makes in a 
terse sentence an admirable statement of 
the difference between the rationalistic or 
positivist and the Christian conception ot 
ideal humanity. “ According to technical 
rationalism, ‘ideal humanity ’ is an abstrac- 
tion. According to the New Testament, 
it is concrete in Jesus, the Word being 
made flesh.” 


BEST 


protection 

against sudden 
changes in the weather 
is to purify 

the blood 

with 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes 

and enriches 

the life-current, and 
makes the weak 
strong 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you 


Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lamp 
that will last till some acci- 
dent happens to it? 

Do you know that Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or ‘‘ pearl glass ”’ 
is that chimney ? 

You can have it—your 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him three times as much 
as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as 
good. Don’t you believe it— 
they may be better for him; 
he may like the breaking. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co, 


BOOKS 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

12mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gil: edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminatea, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


= 
DFRAY BE 
Causeway St. BOSTON, 
909 Becxwan STN.Y, 
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Municipal Corruption 


On Sunday last the Rev. Dr. Charles 
F. Parkhurst, of the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church of this city, preached a 
sermon which was throughout a scathing 
denunciation of the indifference of our 
municipal officials to the open defiance of 
law and morality that is making of New 
York “a very hot-bed of knavery, de- 
bauchery, and indecency.” He said: 

“In its municipal life our city is thor- 
oughly rotten. Here is an immense city 
reaching out arms of evangelization to 
every quarter of the globe; and yet every 
step that we take looking to the moral 
betterment of this city has to be taken 
directly in the teeth of the damnable pack 
of administrative bloodhounds that are 
fattening themselves on the ethical flesh 
and blood of our citizenship. We have a 
right to demand that the Mayor and those 
associated with him in administering the 
affairs of this municipality should not put 
obstructions in the path of our ameliorat- 
ing endeavors; and they do. There is 
not a form under which the devil dis- 
guises himself that so perplexes us in our 
efforts, or so bewilders us in the devising 
of our schemes, as the polluted harpies 
that, under the pretense of governing this 
city, are feeding day and night on its 
quivering vitals. They are a lying, per- 
jured, rum-soaked, and libidinous lot. If 
we try to close up a house of prostitution 
or of assignation, we, in the guilelessness 
of our innocent imaginations, might have 
supposed that the arm of the city govern- 
ment that takes official cognizance of such 
matters would like nothing so well as to 
watch daytimes and sit up nights for the 
purpose of bringing these dirty malefactors 
to their deserts. On the contrary, the 
arm of the city government that takes 
official cognizance of such matters evinces 
but a languid interest, shows no genius in 
ferreting out crime, prosecutes only when 
it has to, and has a mind so keenly judicial 
that almost no amount of evidence that 
can be heaped up is accepted as sufficient 
to warrant indictment.” 

As an illustration of the prevailing cor- 
ruption, the preacher gave among others 
the following specific instances : 

“It was only this past week that a 
search-warrant was issued by one of the 
courts in town, and before the officer with 
his posse reached No. 522 Sixth Avenue, 
the action of the court reached there, and 
the house that is spoken of in Scripture as 
empty, swept, and garnished was not, 1n 
point of unadorned vacuity, a circumstance 
to the innocent barrenness of the gambling- 
rooms in question. I do not say that the 
judge of Jefferson Market Police Court 
was responsible for the slip. I do not be- 
lieve that he was, at least in any direct 
way. All that is intended by the refer- 
ence is that the police court leaked. With 
hardly the shadow of a doubt, that court, 
in some one of its subordinates at any rate, 
stands in with the gamblers, and to that 
degree the court becomes the criminal’s 
protector and guardian angel. This is 
mentioned only as illustration of the fact 
that some people understand, and that all 
people ought to understand, that crime in 
this city is intrenched in our municipal 
administration, and that what ought to be 
a bulwark against crime is a stronghold in 
its defense. We strike the same difficulty 
again when we come to matters of excise. 
No one can have followed the crusade 
that has been in progress these last weeks 
against unlicensed saloons or against 
saloons that have been open in unlicensed 
shours, and have a solitary shred of doubt 


that every conviction of a saloon-keeper is 
obtainable only by a square fight with the 
constituted authorities.” 

Dr. Parkhurst characterized the inac- 
tion of the Mayor, the District Attorney, 
and their subordinates in plain and forcible 
English, stating that it was his only object 
“to sound a distinct note, and to quicken 
our Christian sense of the obligatory re- 
lation in which we stand toward the official 
and administrative criminality that is filthi- 
fying our entire municipal life.” He an- 
swered the objection that this was bringing 
politics into the pulpit by saying: “ To 
strike at iniquity is a part of the business 
of the Church; indeed, it is the business 
of the Church. It is primarily what the 
Church is for, no matter in what connec- 
tions that sin may find itself associated 
and intermixed. . . . Republicans and 
Democrats we have nothing to do with, 
but sin it is our particular province to 
ferret out, to publish, and in_ unadorned 
Saxon to stigmatize; and thé more influ- 
ential the position in which that.sin is in- 
trenched the more painstaking and pro- 
nounced requires to be our analysis, and 
the more exempt from hesitancy and 
euphemism our characterization.” 

A campaign such as this from the pul- 
pit against corruption in high places could 
be carried on with practical results in 
other large cities—say Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Cincinnati—as well as in New 
York. It is an example that is inspiring 
in its conceptions of Christian duty and 
of citizenship. 


—Dr. Frank Angell, of the philosophical 
department of Cornell University, has just 
declined a call to the professorship of 
psychology at Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Cal. To retain the 
services of Dr. Angell, Cornell has offered 
him an associate professorship in philoso- 
phy. Dr. Angell’s specialty is physiologi- 
cal psychology, in which branch he has 
made important original researches. 


That Settles It! What? Why, 


We offer $7 worth of trees for $3.50, as follows: 
3 new Wilder Early Pear Trees, earliest and best 
quality. ‘ Handsome, melting, sweet, pleasant, very 
ood,”’ say Ellwanger & Barry. 1 new Idaho Pear 

‘ree, 2 Diamond new white Grape Vines, 2 Moyer 
new early red Grape Vines, 2 Gladstone new ever- 
bearing red Raspberry, 2 choice hardy Cherry Trees, 
2 Niagara ‘Plum Trees. 2 Meech’s Quince Trees, 1 
Hazlenut Tree,1 Black Walnut Tree, 2 Industry 
Gooseberry Bushes, 10 cuttings of Fay’s New Pro- 
lific Currant, 2 choice hardy Apple Trees, 3 choice 
Rose Bushes 1 hardy flowering Hydrangea. 1 Red 
Dogwood and1 Flowering Dogwood, with * GREEN’s 
MONTHLY FRUIT GROWER” one year (price Soc.) 
and **GREEN’sS New Fruit Book " (price 25 cents) 

ALL, FOR $3.50, if order is sent before April 
1st. price, $7. 

All will be well rooted, well peches, and creditable 
tothe sender. Package goes by express, you to pay 
express charges on receipt of package. Keterences: 
R. G. Dun & Co.’s books, and Flour City National 
Bank. Send for free catalogue and sample copy of 
**GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER.” 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

Onlv authorized nursery supply company for New 
York State Farmers’ Alliance. 


SEEDS 


LEAD ALL 


Have done so for years and are as 
far ahead in °02 as ever before. 


UR new Seed Book is a wonder and is 
ronounced the best Seed and 

Plant Catalogue published. All the 
striking novelties as well as the old 
standbys, are represented in colors; not 
only Vegetables and Flowers, but also 
Flowering Plants, Small Fruits, Nut- 
Bearing Trees, etc. It contains 732 illus- 
trations, weighs over 11 oz., is brim-full 
and running over with all the good 
things in Plant life. This Catalogue, 
representing the largest mail trade in 
America, should be inthe hands of every 
gardener or fruit-zrower. You need 
it. It is too expensive to mail free; 
send five 2 cent stamps and you will 
receive a copy by return mail. This does 
not represent half its cost. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this paper and you will receive. 
free of charge, a packet of Earliest of All 
Tomatoes ( now first offered, worth 20 cts. any 
other way.) It is 3 to 5 days earlier than any 
other, of good shape, size and color; it is The 
Vegetable novelty of 1892. or, if you prefer, a 
packet of Marquerite Carnation which blooms 
four months Srom sowing the seed. 


Tickle 


mas 
The Earth 


With a Hoe, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
nature will do the rest. 

Seeds largely determine the _harvest—always 
plant the best—FERRY'’S. 

A book full of information about Gardens—now 

and what to raise,etc., sent free to all who ask 

for it. Ask to-day. 
D. M. FERRY P. O. Box 1207 


& CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


JREES-PLANTS,Erc 
«AT PRICE 


We mean by this that upon our 250 acres of 

nursery we have every f of TREES and 
PLA hardy in a northern climate, whether 
Fruit, Ornamental, Nut or Flowering, all of 
which are accurately described in our cata- 
logue LOVETT’S GUIDE TO HORTICULTURE, 

[- ane uoted at OnE HALF the Price given by 
solicitors. 

‘ The following are a few of our choice 
Lovett’s Best Black 


y any nurse 
ment in the f it 
is richly illustrated, 


Lovett's Guide to Horticulture 
is the most complete and elabor- 
ate catalogue ever published 
¢ 


and replete with 


; notes on purchas- 
ing, planting,prun- 
ing, care and cul- 
ture. Mailed free; 
with colored plates 
10c. Shipments to 

ints 


J, T. LOVETTCO 
Little 


oROWELL NY.” 
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Lovett Raspberry, J Winebe . 
ae Green Mt. Grape, Lincoln 
("| Hardy Orange, apan Walnuts,Ice 
King Primrose, Turkey's Beard, ~ 
Red Flowering Cornel, Ever- , 
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Bits of Fun 


‘It is hard to draw the line between 
good and evil; but how does the other 
political party manage to get all the bad 
men ?— Puck. 


Croker—When I was abroad, I saw 
only one city where the pavements are 
swept less than in New York. Brennan 
—And what city was that? Croker— 
Venice.—EZpoch. 


If the departed can know what is going 
on in the world, heaven is full of angels 
swelled up like toads, caused by reading 
the flattering words in their obituaries.— 
Atchison Globe. 


“ Hello, Mudge! Going away?” “Got 
to. I asked old man Gotrox for the hand 
of his daughter, and I hear that he is 
going to have me declared insane.”— 
Indianapolis Fournal. 


Dolly—Oh, yes, I quite believe there 
is a fool in every family. Don’t you? 
The Captain—Well—er—my opinion is 
rather biased. You see, I’m the only mem- 
ber of our family.—Comic. 


The Lady of the House—Why don’t 
you go to work? Don’t you know that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss? Tramp 
(from Boston)— Madam, not to evade 
your question at all, but merely to obtain 
information, may | ask of what practical 
utility moss is to a man in my condition? 
—Call. 


A Welcome Hallelujah.—Clara—lI 
never saw such a friendly choir. They 
stopped right in the middle of the anthem 
this morning to speak to me. Aunt Hul- 
Gah—I didn’t notice it, my child. “ But 
they did. I wore my new cloak to church 
for the first time, and as soon as I came 
in the choir sang, ‘Hardly knew you, 
Hardly knew you,’ two or three times.” — 
Tribune. 


They have strange chambermaids at 
Shepherd’s Hotel, in Cairo, says a lady 
traveler. The one who waited on our room 
and attended to all the various duties of the 
calling,even to the making of the beds, 
was a Frenchman, dressed as if for a din- 
ner party (white waistcoat and dress coat), 
and having the air of a refined and edu- 
cated gentleman. It is really embarrass- 
ing to accept of his services in such a 
capacity. One of the ladies, on arriving 
at the hotel, rang for the chambermaid. 
This gentleman presented himself. Sup- 
posing him to be the proprietor, or his 
chief assistant, she expressed her wish to 
see the chambermaid. He very politely 
replied, in the best English he could com- 
mand: “ Madame, she am |!’—Church- 
man. 


The Russian Famine 


Miss Isabel F. Hapgood writes us that 
the fund she is collecting for the starving 
Russian peasants to be distributed by 
Count Tolstoi already reaches the sum of 
$2,440.92, and that the reports that Count 
Tolstoi had been forbidden by the Russian 
Government to go on with his good work 
are totally and maliciously false. Several 
of our readers have contributed to Miss 
Hapgood’s fund, and we can assure them 
(and the many others who we hope will 
follow the example) that their money will 
be used through this channel in the most 
economical and effective way possible. 
Miss Hapgood’s address is 9 East Twenty- 
second Street, this city. 


VICK’S “SUPERB’ PANSY, 


is, as a lady remarked, “Almost human in the face.” 
Our new strain, ‘‘SUPERB,” is taken from — selected plants of only the very 
choicest strains. These ‘‘ very cream of Pansies,” only 60 cents per packet; /imited supply. 


PANSY “EXTRA CHOICE," 


very large flowering. The finest selection forthe money. Only 25c. per packet; order erty. 


With either of the above, when desired, we give /ree 


VickK’s FLORAL GuIDE 1892, 


which contains colored plates of Carnations, Poppies, Cannas, Peas, Onions, Com 
and Potatoes. 1,000 illustrations, over 100 pages 8x 104% inches. Instructions in 
regard to planting, Xc. Description of many new and worthy novelties. Mailed 
on receipt of A@ cents, which may be deducted from first order. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N.Y. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW’ 


Did you ever plant Seeds and then wait sadly for the green leaves that nevercame? 
BURPEE’S SEEDS are not that kind; youplant them; they grow. That’sone reason 
why our mail order Seed business is the largest. There is nothing doubtful about 
BURPEE’S SEEDS; their strong vitality is tested before selling, while havingall been 
grown fromthe most thoroughbred strainsthey are equally sureto delight the planter 
with the Choicest Vegetables and most Beautiful Flowers. If you appreciate quality 


in Seeds, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892. 


It is a hardsome book of 160 pages; tells all about The Best 

Garden, Farm, and Flower Seeds, including Rare Novelties 

of Surpassing Merit, which cannot be obtained elsewhere— 
FREE to all who intend to purchase Seeds. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDEN. 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites..” 


They are THE BEST at THE LOWEST P 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for!892 fll of garden topie, colored platen 
HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestaut 


Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Cher- 


GIVEN AWAY! | 
Thisis the most t bean. ‘ ROOT Trees; see ‘Fruits and 
tifal new oO 
Carden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd \ 
WA BR A N the year which we give Farmer: Ably written, gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. ‘\ 
in FLOWERS send forour CATALOCUE ROSEB—everything. No larger stock in U8. No 
the PA novelties and specialties ever r STARK BROS., aN 


Fruit Trees"’—Free. Amer. 
to our customers of 1892. If you are interested 
rT Wik P AY YOU write now. ounded 1825; OLDEST. 1 
SON, Philéae phia, . 
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